THE REBUILDING AND THE WORKMEN OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
FROM THE “ ACCOUNTS.” 


By J. M. W. Hatrey [F.] 
[Continued from page 60.| 


T may not be without interest to make a more particular note of the works of the four great 
architectural carvers (whose names have been preserved) of St. Paul’s. ‘The extracts given above 
define the limit of Grinling Gibbons’ work in stone, and curiously enough they for the first time 

specifically mention the carver’s name. Before this time the carving is charged with the masons’ 
work, as it still continues to be, with notable exceptions, however. 

In August 1696 the first mention of wood carving occurs when Grinling Gibbons received 
£1,482 5s. 84d.“ ffor carvers work done in the Inside of the Choire,” and in the July-September 
account of 1697 a further £1,561 4s. 6d. 

These two amounts give the total of the money spent in the actual wood-carving of the choir. 
His wood, however, was found and prepared for him, as the following extract shows : * ffor 2154 foot 
of right wainscot for the Carver being all reduced to 2 inches thick at 22 pence p foot, with glewing 
fitting and pinning .. 1971. 00s. 00d.” Other entries in the * Accounts” prove that ‘* Lime 
tree “* was also prepared for him. It is as useless to enquire how much of the work was actually 
carved by Grinling Gibbons’ hand as it is to enquire how much of the carving of the Parthenon was 
done by Phidias himself. There was a good school of English carvers whom Gibbons was able 
to inspire by his example. 

Another master-carver whose merits have been somewhat obscured by Gibbons was Jonathan 
Maine, who executed the admirable screens of the two chapels, the splendid projecting brackets in 
the library, and also the ** carving work in ye south east and north east Vestries.”” The work of the 
latter is marked by less imagination than Gibbons’ work, but it is perhaps more architectural—that 
is to say, its forms are dictated by those of the architecture, and it gains thereby what it loses in other 
qualities. All the woodwork was divided between these carvers, the stonework being done by Bird 
and Cibber, and, as | have shown above—the masons. 

At the end of 1698 Cajus Gabriel Cibber rendered an account, the details of which are as follows :— 


ffor Carving ye South ffrontispiece, being a great Phenix 18 foot long and 9 foot high .»- 100/. 00s. 00d. 
ffor a Modell of a relieve with two ftigures and emblems for ye said ffront  ... ene --» 10 00 00 
ffor three Modells of Antique Lucerns for ye Pinacles_ ... re 06 00 00 


The * relieve with two ftigures ” refers to a previous design, for in an account of William Thompson 
there is an item which describes ** painting a Board with a Hart and other figures intended to be carved 
in ye Pedement over ye South Portico.” This is another example of the tireless care which Wren 
gave to the building. 
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The last of the carvers is Francis Bird, who executed “ the great Pedament of the West Portico. 
in length 64 foot and in height 17 f. being the history of St. Paul’s conversion, and containing 8 large 
figures, 6 whereof on horseback and several of them 2} ft. Imbost ” for £650. This man also carved 
the “large pannell in Bass Relive over the Marble door at the West end,” and the figures of the 
Apostles above the cornice of the Cathedral. He worked on these fifteen figures from 1720-1725, and 
received for them the sum of £2,040, not a great price (even when multiplied by three or four to find 
the equivalent of to-day) for figures between eleven and twelve feet high. 

Perhaps the most celebrated work of this artist, who has been called the “‘ Founder of English 
Sculpture,” is the monument in Westminster Abbey to Dr. Busby, the famous head-master of West- 
minster School (Wren as a boy was one of his pupils). Unlike Dr. Donne, who stood in his winding 
sheet shortly before his death to have his portrait made, Dr. Busby ‘‘ would never permit his picture 
to be drawn, and the moment he was dead his friends had a cast in plaster taken from his face, and 
thence a drawing in crayons, from which White engraved his print, and Bird carved his image.”’ 
Another of his works was the monument which stood for many years in front of the Cathedral, until 
it was replaced by a very inferior copy by Belt. 

Francis Bird was born in Piceadilly in 1667. He studied in Brussels under a man called Cozens, 
and afterwards, it is said, proceeded to Rome on foot. In 1686 he returned to England, when he 
sought employment with Grinling Gibbons and Caius Cibber,* so that he may have done journey-work 
at St. Paul’s before he began to work for himself. He died in 1731, at the age of sixty-four, ten 
years after Grinling Gibbons, and thirty-one years after Cibber. Of these four carvers but one was cele- 
brated—partly through the accident of his being mentioned in Evelyn’s Diary, partly perhaps because 
of his wonderful dexterity in carving wood in the similitude of natural forms. His technique in wood 
carving has never been surpassed, and it is a perpetual joy to contemplate the aerial lightness and 
grace of these festoons and amorini, but it should not blind us to the obvious merits of his contempora- 
ries. If they were lacking in the lightness of execution, in the daintiness of their imaginations, they 
had a fine idea of values and gave to their work its proper weight and relation to the architecture it 
was to beautify. 

The few working drawings by Wren which have been preserved are remarkably simple. Elaborate 
draughts such as are necessary to-day, for the purposes of the quantity surveyor and for pricing, would 
not then be required, and for the purposes of the masons’ contracts the simplest drawing would 
suffice. All the materials were found and the work was measured and paid for, in portions a few feet in 
height, at a previously arranged price, or by day-work or * by Task.” A drawing showing a small 
part of the building in plan and elevation would be a sufficient guide. None of the artificers need ever 
have seen a complete plan or elevation to perform all that was required of them towards the erection of 
St. Paul’s. Soina battle. The great idea is known perhaps only to one man, but in the development, 
the aid of many captains has to be invoked. ‘The symmetry of the building also tended to simplify 
the drawings, which are invariably of the extent only of one mason’s contract. 

Several of Wren’s plans show his setting out of the dome. Usually one quarter is drawn—that 
is to say, one of the great bastions with the two piers of the dome which are attached to it and the 
return outside walls only as far as the centre of the adjoining windows of the transept and choir or 
nave. It would be a simple matter, by pricking through (some of the drawings are marked with 
pinholes) to quadruple this plan for the four several masons, making in the transcripts the necessary 
alterations to adjust the bastions to accommodate the vestries or the great stairs. ‘That these plans 
are by Wren’s own hand there seems no valid reason to doubt, because they show in a visible way 
his working out of the relation of the drum of the dome to its supports. Several of the plans are 
superimposed on one drawing, and one can see at a glance how Wren contrived to place the eight 
buttresses in the peristyle of the dome directly upon the eight piers. The drawings are in pencil 


* Lives of the British Sculptors, by Beresford Chancellor. 
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and ink and coloured chalks and wash ; many of them are extremely fascinating because they show 
iow Wren wrestled with his great problem. Unfortunately they would be very expensive to repro- 
duce, owing to the faintness of the lines and the several colours, and to be of any use would have to 
be done in facsimile. 

Wren had from the beginning the help of an assistant-surveyor, but it does not appear to have 
been any part of his duty to make drawings. He was paid for “* his attendence in the work,” and 
for “* providing materialls and keeping an Acct of the same.” (In pursuance of part of this duty 
there is an account of his riding into Portland to arrange about stone.) As all the materials had to 
he provided for the work, his time would be fully occupied, without having to make drawings. 

Wren received no help with his drawings until 1691, when Nicholas Hawksmoor came on the 
scene. From that date the entry for his monthly salary occurs among the other officers’-—the Surveyor, 
the Assistant-surveyor, the Clerk of the Works, and the Clerk of the Check, and reads as follows : 
*'lo Nicholas Hawksmoor ffor assisting the Surveyor this month in Copying of Designs and other 
necessary business for the Service of the Work at 20d. p day (being 27 days) 2/. 5s. 0d.” Some of the 
drawings show small parts of the elevation, one of them a single bay, from the level of the ground up 
to the bases of the lower “ order.’ Now this coincides with the extent of an early contract. Others 
show a half of the north or south porch, again sufficient for the masons. So that the drawings, judged 
in the light of what I have shown to be the method of building, are perfectly adequate. 


Wren was the last man of whom it might be said that he was disingenuous, yet I can hardly 
helieve that he ever intended to build the “* Warrant” design. As I have shown, he had already 
begun the foundations at the east end of the new St. Paul’s before the King marked on the draw- 
ing that he fonnd it “ very artificiall proper and useful.” It must be obvious to anyone that how- 
ever much Wren altered his design as he proceeded with the building—-and he completely trans- 
mogrified his towers and dome—there were some things he could not change. He could not, for 
example, modify the spacing of the bays, nor could he very well make a building with one “ order ” 
into one with superimposed ‘‘ orders,” nor could he couple his pilasters if he had put in his foundations 
for single ones. ‘The evidence points to the fact that Wren had another design which he judged it 
wisest not to submit to the King’s arbitrament. The rejection of his great model rankled in a mind 
otherwise incapable of guile. 

In contrast to the fragmentary working drawings of Wren, he caused many engravings to be 
made, of which two records remain in the *“* Accounts.”” In November 1701 the item occurs, 

To Simon Griblin For 2 Copper Plates to Engrave the Designs of the west end of the Church 1 8s. 
And paid him in part for engraving ve said Designes... 15 00 00 
and in April 1703 the following :— 
To Sr Christopher Wren For ye Value disbursed by him for Engraving ye following Designs Views and Descriptions 
of this fabrie vizt : 
Ground plot, North Prospect, East and West Prospects (on the same plate) A large Section 1. 8. d. 
in perspective from East to West... 225 00 00 

In connection with the drawings, it is interesting to notice that certain “ out of pocket * expenses, 
some of which the architect to-day has to pay himself, were disbursed to Wren. He was paid “ ffor 
his Expenses in large Imperiall paper Pencills Letters and postege, from Midsomer in the yeare 1675 
to Michmas 1700 being 25 years and a Quarter at 8/. per annum, 200/. 00s. 00d.” Some two years before 
this time (1700) a moiety of the Surveyor’s salary had been withheld, and was to be kept back until such 
time as the Cathedral should be finished. It is probable, therefore, that Wren was endeavouring 
to remedy the deficiency by charging for expenses, which he might otherwise have allowed to lapse. 

Although none of Wren’s drawings which remain to us are “ Full size,” it is certain that it was 
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his customary practice to use them—‘ to give all the mouldings in great ’—as he himself writes— 
but the draughts would naturally perish while being transferred to wooden moulds. It has been 
stated frequently that Wren depended to a great extent on his masons and other workmen. I do not 
think the statement will bear examination. His very first architectural work was to construct a roof 
such as no carpenter had ever seen. He was now designing a church the like of which no man in 
England had ever helped to build. Such walls had never before been erected and the dome hardly 
so much as imagined. Wren took infinite pains with every part of St. Paul’s, not only from the 
constructional point of view but from the esthetic also, as I hope to show. If his drawings—-these 
left to us—seem fragmentary, they appear to me, for the conditions under which he worked, to be 
adequate ; but Wren was not content with these alone, and caused an infinite number of models to be 
made, to serve as guides to his workmen. Not only models of a small scale, but ones of the actual 
size, Which were raised into position for Wren to judge of their rightness. On no other assumption 
is it possible to explain William Cook’s work in ‘“‘ Painting 32 yards on ye Modell of ye Architrave, 
ffreez & Cornish 3 times over ; ffor shaddowing ye Cornish.” From beginning to end the ** Accounts ’ 

teem with references to models, in the masons’, carpenters’ and joiners’ trades ; and not only to models, 
but to alterations to them, showing that he found them deficient in the esthetic quality he was striving 
after. Ido not think, therefore, that Wren approached his problems of design altogether in the spirit 
of a mathematician, else he had never achieved such a building as St. Paul’s. His experiments in 
dome design, in the seven domed City churches, were of no value as lessons in construction, they were 
simply trials of a form—the most difficult of all to visualise from a drawing. It was not a construc- 
tional necessity that caused him to invent his twofold dome, but an wsthetic one—namely, that of 
reconciling the dome form to inward and outward beauty at the same time, and it was in realising 
this that the ingenious expedient of the brick cone was developed. 

The attempt to justify the immense screen walls of the aisles on constructional grounds would 
never have been made, had they not, in company with the dome, been the objects of attack by critics 
nurtured in the pseudo-medieval atmosphere of 1870. These screen walls were again simply an 
esthetic expedient. ‘Two distinct uses may be assigned to the “ Models,” the one suggested above, 
to help Wren to realise forms he perhaps had never seen before, the other to serve as guides to the 
workmen, who perhaps found their work of interpretation simplified by a concrete direction. 

From the very beginning of the work one or two joiners were kept busy making moulds for the 
masons. Jn January 1677 an item expresses the nature of the work with greater exactitude, from 
which it appears that one joiner, Stephen Holt by name, was ‘‘ employed in making and mending of 
Molds. Complotts, levells. rules and squares for ye Masons, makeing a platt board 6 foot square for 
Mr. Surveyor to draw upon and ye like work.’” Occasionally in the joiners’ account the word “ Modell ” 
is added, although there is no indication of its form or kind. Nor does the next item, dated May 
1682, which reads “To John ffordham Painter . . . ffor collowring 3 Modells for several parts of 
ye Work.” At a slightly later date, however, the entries become more explicit and one is better 
able to realise the minute care Wren must have taken with every detail of his work. 

In 1685 there is a long account, which I give in full for the light it throws on a very little known 
procedure in the building of St. Paul’s. It reads :— 

To Edward Pearce Mason for making of Divers Modells and other extraordinary works done by Order of Mr. Survey" 
(viz) in the two years last past 


For Vaulting of ye Vestry ... . O3/. 15s. 00d. 
For ye Modells of ye great Tribune of ye ai ye Model of 
‘of ye South Isle and for ye Tribune of ye South W indows of ye Quire ... -- 18 19 O9 


For ye Model of ye Portico and a second Model of ye great Tribune with ye 5 Connih 

continued round . 10 03 00 
For ve Model of ye Great Mode isin ( _— and for inthe Modells for ve Head é ye pa 

South Door .. 06 O7 06 
For altering ye Pannells of ve C Windows OF 16 © 
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In the same month a further £8 is paid to Edward Strong for models. 
An entry of a later date—namely, August of 1696—introduces another model-maker in the person 
of a joiner, who made a great part of the oak work of the Choir. His account reads : 
** To Charles Hopson Joyner ffor time spent and stuffe used in making a Modell for ye Outside of ye east end, a Modell 
for ye seats in ye Choire, a Modell for ye Altar, a Modell for ye Organ-Case, a Modell for ye Organ Bellows, a Modell for 
ye Dean’s seat, a Modell for ye Choire Organ Case, and for gluing of Boards for Mr. Tijone to draw ye Iron Screen ete. 
upon and gluing of Boards for Mr. Gibbons to draw on,” ete. 


The whole amounts to £139 9s. 4d. We may be sure that these models were not considered an 
extravagance, and that some vital necessity caused them to be made. 

A few of the models ean still be seen in the Cathedral ; the best preserved, although not by any 
means the most interesting, is that of the western pediment showing the sculptures of Francis Bird, 
which represent the conversion of St. Paul. An inscription on the model says that it “* was presented 
to the Vicar of Shiplake, a.p. 1833, by Mr. J. Plumbe, of Henley-on-Thames, who had purchased it 
from Badgmore House, once the residence of Richard Jennings, the Master-Builder of that Cathedral.” 
Jennings was the master-carpenter, not master-builder, during the last years of the rebuilding, and 
probably acquired the model at that time. The model for the altar, mentioned in Hopson’s account, 
also exists, very much mutilated, but yet complete enough to have been a guide to a finer altar than 
the one recently erected. Some of the models are made of wood, others of plaster. One shows part 
of a tower, a feature at which Wren laboured assiduously, constructed of plaster; another, built up in 
wood, gives a section of the Cathedral from the floor to the eye of the dome. ‘The latter can be seen 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum with Stevens’ decorations painted on it. 

It is impossible, in an essay of this kind, to give more than a general indication of the scope of 
these models. They appear, however, to have been used to an extent very surprising to a modern 
architect, who seldom makes use of them at all. It may have been a survival of the medieval practice. 
One of the counts in the indictment of Richard Jennings, was “‘ that James Coormack made a Model 
of St. Michael Crooked-lane of the best timber belonging to St. Paul's.” Not only were models made 
of most of the parts of the Cathedral but of the carving also. It is obvious, of course, that the carving 
could not very well be done without such a help, although it appears from Hopson’s account quoted 
above that Grinling Gibbons also drew his designs on a board. When Jonathan Maine charged for 
earving ** 346f. 81. runing of Raffled Leaves, Shells ete. of the Great Moulding at the foot of the 
Pillasters in the Dome 14 In. high and 4 In. Cutt in girt 21 inches at 8s. 6d.” he includes, “ For 
10 fo. rung of the great Moulding cut in Wood to set up for a pattern,” and Cajus Gabriel Cibber 
charged £4 ** For making a Modell of a Compossit Capill.” There are several plaster models of 
carving in the Cathedral. 


[t must be remembered that, just as Wren was dependent on water-borne stone, he was dependent 
on hand power for raising stone, and any engine he could contrive was necessarily limited by his 
motive power. In a letter from Paris, written in 1665, Wren refers to the ‘“ raising the Stories, 
Columns, Entablements, etce., with vast Stones, by great and useful Engines”; and in the report, 
submitted to the Commissioners for the Reparation of Old St. Paul’s in 1666, he writes ** that having 
had the opportunity of seeing several Structures of greater expense than this, while they were in 
raising . . . thinks the raising of Materials may yet be more facilitated, so as to save in lofty Fabricks, 
a very considerable part of the Time, and Labourers Hire.”’ 

Although cranes were erected at Portland and Baynard’s Castle and Paul’s Wharf, they do not 
appear to have been used at St. Paul’s. ‘he important engines were the “ Capsterns,’’ which were 
built on the ground, at convenient points about the building, most likely in the centre of each mason’s 
sphere of work, and although the name suggests the capstan used on shipboard, it is difficult to see 
by what arrangement of tackle and pulleys the “ capsterns ” could be made capable of raising weights 
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above their own level. At the same time the capstan bars, to which a number of labourers could |e 
put, would give him the power to move great weights. It is certain, however, that they were placed 
on the ground as permanent structures. 

The abnormal nature of the whole undertaking of the rebuilding appears from many isolated facts, 
Several shipmasters were paid by the Commissioners for having the hatches of their ships enlarged io 
take in “* scantling stones,” some of which weighing as much as “7 Tunsand more.” Other captains, 
again, were paid for damage done to the hatches of their vessels in shipping the great stones. 


” 
. 


The Commissioners also paid for erecting cranes at Baynard’s Castle, Redriffe and Portland. 
Now it is obvious that the quarry men possessed apparatus for raising stones of ordinary dimensions, 
but when it came to lifting blocks equal to a cube of ten feet, it was different. It must have been a 
notable sight to see the workmen manceuvring these great blocks of stone from Paul’s Wharf to the 
Churchyard, the horses straining on the low drug-carts to pull them up the steep hill, the labouring 
men rolling the stones on pieces of elm to the masons’ yards, and at last to watch them, these cyclopean 
blocks of stone, being raised a hundred feet in the air by the sole power of man’s hand. On the 
building itself sheers and gibbets were erected, and great bridges were built from pier to pier, so that 
the stones might be rolled to their final resting places. 

In every place Wren’s ingenuity must have been taxed to the utmost, to overcome difficulties 
which had never occurred before in building in this country. As the work rose higher, Wren fashioned 
engines with huge balanced barrels to take up rubble and mortar to the high levels of the building. 
The engines were experiments, and could not be made without a model, and we find Laurence Spencer, 
the clerk of the works from 1685, paying “ ffor turning 2 Barrelles and a wheel for the Modell of an 
Engine.” Howsoever they were made, these engines were placed at the top of the work. Wood 
and iron and brass entered into their construction, and there is mention of a ‘** spurr wheel 6 foot over,” 
and of brass gudgeons and pulleys. There is something elusive about the items which go to make up 
an engine. How were they disposed—for example, the “ 12 small wedges for the Chaine cramps ”’ 
and the “‘hasps and staples ’’? To make a restoration would require as much ingenuity as to draw 
out the Mausoleum of Halicarnassos from the vague description of historians. | However it was 
obtained, Wren must have made power by means of cogged wheels, chains and what not, to lift 
blocks of stone, in weight beyond the dreams of medie#val masons, hundreds of feet into the air. 


Before considering the question of wages, it may be stated that all money must be multiplied by 
three or four to find its equivalent value to-day. For his services Wren received £16 13s. 4d.a month, 
just double the amount paid to John Oliver (the Assistant-Surveyor, from 1675 until he died in 1700, 
when he was succeeded by ‘* Thomas Bateman Gent’) and Laurence Spencer, the clerk of the works. 
One general rate of pay obtained among the skilled workmen from beginning to end of Wren’s great 
undertaking. Masons, carpenters, joiners, sawyers, bricklavers, and plasterers were allowed 2s. 6d. 
a day, and the masters 8s. The anonymous carvers, however, received as much as 5s. and as little 
as 3s. a day ; and the plumbers, at least the eight men who were “9 days each dressing down the 
top p® of Lead of ve Cap (on the lantern) into ye Mouldings cutting out sev" Tack holes, Soldering 
the same and sev" overlays,” had 8s. Labourers received from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d a day. ‘These rates 
were allowed, at any rate, by the Commissioners, and were paid monthly, but then, as now, the masters 
made something by their men, who without doubt were not able to go for a month without pay. 
Establishment charges would not then amount to a great deal, as it was possible, all materials being 
found, to carry on work at St. Paul’s without other workshops than those on the building. 

Towards the end of the work it would appear that some of the masters made too much by their 
men. Richard Jennings, the master-earpenter, was accused in 1710 of allowing his men but a small 
part of the wage he received for them. It was said that he employed about a hundred men, and * that 
he pays to some of them not above 18d. per day each, and but 2s. a Day each to the Remainder,” 
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and that “some of the men are not capable of earning above i2d.a Day.” Jennings in his defence 
admits that he received 2s. 6d. a day for every man, and proceeds: ** Lanswer, That it is true—that I 
have employed about the Number of Men and have received Wages for them as mentioned. But 
the Number was necessary for the great Dispatch of the Work, which Sir Chr. Wren required of me, 
and if any one will compare the Work done in those four Years with the Work and number of 
Carpenters in former Years ; it will be found, that the four Years, will come up to a greater Proportion 
of Work and Progress.” He answers further that he raised the wages of several men beyond what they 
had before received and gave them all satisfaction. ‘* | own,” he says,“ that I have not paid my Men 
the full Wages I received from the Church, but have been a gainer by them, as all Masters and Under- 
takers are.” 

Whether Jennings was an honest man or not, he was a good carpenter. He it was who built the 
centering of the inner dome, in the contrivance of which Wren was so proud. Jennings would have 
preferred to do his work by task or contract so that he should have been able to make a greater 
profit, but Wren kept him to ‘ Day-work.”’ In the case of the centering for the dome he gave him a 
gratuity (this formed another count in his indictment) “ for his skill and extraordinary pains, care 
and diligence in the performance of the centering of the Dome, and for Modells for the same fifty 
Guinys, 58. 15s. 00d.” 

The item which follows shows another aspect of the carpenter’s duties. It is ** for his horse hire 
and expenses in 3 journeys into Kent this and last year to chuse and mark Oak-Timber for the 
Building, 51. 7s. 6d.” 

Some time about 1694, a present was made to the Church of some oak growing in Yorkshire. 
‘There are several items in the ** Accounts ”’ dealing with it. Laurence Spencer notes that he gave to 
* Mr. Neale for his care about the Duke of Newcastle’s Timber which was given for the use of this 
Building: Twenty Guineas at 26s. each, 261. 00s. 00d.,”’ and ** ffor wharfage at Porters Key of 55 Ends 
of the said Timber, 001. 07s. 00d.’, and further “ To Robert Denby and Robert Porret ffor freight 
of 59 Ends of his Grace the Duke of New-Castles Timber 10 Tons 15 foot and other charges as p. 
Bills of Lading, 18/. 18s. 06d.” 

At the end of 1696 we still find charges in connection with this timber, which are, ‘ To John 
Ettie Survey’ of York ffor charges laid out for freight of the Yorkshire Timber to Hull for posting 
and sawing thereof and looking after ye same, 0701. 17s. 09d.” 


One of the most famous names connected with the rebuilding of St. Paul’s is Jean Tijou, the 
smith, who gave to the art of working iron into fair and exquisite shapes, an impetus that lasted 
throughout the eighteenth century. His own work is the best that has ever been done in England, 
and his ironwork at St. Paul’s, if it is lacking in some of the virtuosity of execution which characterises 
the Hampton Court Palace grilles, is perhaps his masterpiece. At St. Paul’s the fantastic quality of 
his repoussé work is subdued by the lines of the iron, till it melts into it and becomes part and parcel 
of the design. When his name first appeared in the “* Account ’’ books, it was not as the maker of 
grilles, but of windows in the choir. In November 1691 and January 1692 he supplied the iron- 
work of eight windows, and in November 1692 four more, and towards the end of the following year 
nine upper windows for the choir. ‘These windows were all made at Hampton Court and brought 
by water to Paul’s Wharf; but by 1699, he appears to have moved his works into town. In that 
year he is paid £160 “ ffor a paire of great Gates at ye west side of the South Portico with a Wicket, 
framed of Strong Iron, with Ornaments, and points on ye top.” Thomas Slyford fetched them from 
* Piceadilly to ye Church.” 

“ix years later Tijou executed “ the fine Iron Work of ye Balcony round the Inside Cornice of 
the Dome by Agreement,” for £828, and the ‘*‘ Gates of ye two side Isles of ye Choire,” also by agree- 
ment for £540, 
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These prices include for iron, workmanship and fixing. Tijou also executed the balustrade of ‘he 
geometrical stair and the “* Iron Work in the Hatch door and other Ornam* at the bottom of ye 
Stairs,” in June 1706. Some of his work was done “ by agreement ’’—a design must have been sub- 
mitted with a price to Wren—but much of it was reckoned atso much a foot. The windows and the 
balustrade of the stair, for example, belong to the latter category, when Tijou charged, in June 1707, 
‘* for fine Iron Work in ve Baleony at ve Wst. End.” His account is set out in this way : 


4d. 
135 fot. ring of Pannells at 2s. 6d. ... «2 
And immediately under it is written : 
For ye Altar Raile by agreement ... 20 0O 


Long before Tijou began to supply his ironwork, however, other smiths had been employed, and these 
continued to work at the Cathedral. 

It was hardly recognised, before Mr. Mervyn Macartney pointed it out, to what an extent ironwork 
entered into the construction of St. Paul’s, but it is literally laced together with iron. Stones are 
cramped, innumerable chains are used. Wren, indeed, like many men, did not practise what he 
preached, if we can accept Stephen Wren as representing the views of his grandfather, when he 
writes: “in cramping of Stones, no Iron should lye within nine Inches of Air.” This hidden ironwork 


had to be supplied by smiths, and the quotation of one account will give an idea of the elaboration 
of this reinforcement. It reads :— 


To Samuel Coleburne Smith- 
ffor ironwork for part of the Chaine for the South Portico w™ 2C. Oq. 6lb. at 4s. p 1. aie w« O 16 
ffor more ironwork for the said Chaine w'" 2C. 00q. 23lb. at 4s. p 8 


‘Two similar items follow, the whole weight of iron amounting to 6 ewt. 7 qr. 9 Ib., but that chain is 
not finished, for the following month ‘* Cramps for ye Chaine”’ and * Cramps and Pinns and Keys” 
are added. This work is of a coarser nature than Tijou’s, but in 1701 we find Thomas Coalburne 
and Thomas Robinson supplying the iron work for twenty-four windows in the dome, and the former 
made baleonies for the “ Diagonall Arches under the Dome.” Thomas Robinson again made the 


‘Tron Rail to stand before the Consistory ” (now the Chapel SS. Michael and George) and the rail 
of the golden gallery. 

It appears, therefore, from what I have shown above that the English smiths were fine workmen 
and artists, and only in the more graceful touches was their work inferior to that of the Frenchman 
Tijou. It is interesting to notice that the pine-apple on the top of the north-west tower was made 
by the latter, whilst the finial on the south-west tower was done by Jane Brewen Coppersmith 
(a woman), whose workmanship is much better than Tijou’s. The “ Ball and Cross” on the lantern 
was made by another coppersmith named Andrew Niblett, the same man who supplied the * brass 
plates planished and polished for the Dome,” 7.e. the floor of the dome. 

While it may be assumed that Tijou supplied his own designs for his more elaborate work. the 
windows probably conformed to a pattern supplied by Wren. In the case of the finials to the towers, 
models were supplied to him, for in July 1708 a charge was made by— 


Francis Bird Carver, for moduling a pine apple for ye 8S. West Tower... ane Rie os SE de. 6d. 
For moduling the Scrolls, Ball and Cross ete. for the Lantern to ye Dome ... ae ~~ 2 & 8 
For Carving one of the Scrolls for the Copper Smith to make his molds by 4‘ 6 high 20’ deep 


This ball and cross perished and was renewed by Cockerell in 1821, apparently on a larger scale, for 
the scrolls are now 7 feet high, instead of 4 feet 6 inches as given above. 
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THE REBUILDING OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL FROM THE “ ACCOUNTS’’ 8] 


No completer refutation of the idea that the practice of crafts failed with the passing of the 
nicdieval spirit could be instanced than St. Paul’s, where all the crafts appear in the greatest vigour 
aud so happily married that there is not a jarrmg note—no workmanship but what is admirable, 
no ornament but what is perfectly adjusted to its place. And this excellence was general, for the crafts- 
iianship of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries seem to me to stand pre-eminent, as the 
masonry and stone carving, the joinery and wood carving, the carpentry, the brick and plaster work, 
ihe iron work, are the work of men whose skill of hand, whose intelligence, have never been surpassed. 
No, these hands did not lose their cunning till they faltered and failed before the unerring power of 
steam, Which came and, like some titanic power, swept away ruthlessly what the feeble hand of man 
alone can give, to stone, to wood, or to iron, something of the warm heart that moved the pulses in 
the quick joy of creation. 


Something must be said of the joiers, without whom the beautiful choir of St. Paul’s could 
not exist. The choir was opened for divine service on the occasion of the Thanksgiving for the Peace 
of Ryswick, held on the 2nd December 1697. Carpenters began to put up the framing for the stalls 
in January 1695, and in June they were still working, “ cutting some of the framing—less,” for the 
joiners. The joiners’ work, which was undertaken by four masters, occupied a little over a -vear. 
In September 1696 Roger Davis and Hugh Webb, John Smallwell, and Charles Hopson had their 
accounts made up. In the case of the first two (they were partners) it amounted to £1,876 4s. 64d., 
in the third £527 11s. 5d., and in the last £1,638 14s. 11d. Several smaller items must be added, how- 
ever, before the total can be arrived at. For example, Roger Davis and Hugh Webb charged 
£30 12s., “ ffor days work in making Modells and Patterns for severall partes of the Joyners work 
in the Choire from Ladyday 1695 to Ladyday 1696.” John Smallwell, for the same kind of work, 
received £18 11s, 9d., and Charles Hopson for models, above £139. 

The ** Accounts * are made out with extreme accuracy, and many of the items are interesting, 
for example :— 


ffor the Bishops Seat with all wainscot for ye carver, ete. 698 , .-- 60 00 00 
ffor the Bishops Throne with Pillers Pedistalls and capitalls and stuffe Son new er,etc. .... 82 00 OO 
ffor 22 Banisters in the back front being all wrought by hand at 7s. each... ies .- O7 14 00 


The last item refers to the square carved balusters, which were shaped by hand, and not turned 
square. Grinling Gibbons charged 7s. 6d. for carving them. 

Another entry reads : 

To Charles Hopson for time spent and stuffe used in preparing the Wainscot for ye eight great Figures for ye top 


of ve Organ Case and the six Boys and two Crownes and a Miter, and preparing the lime tree for ye carving in and 


about ve Choire, 77/. 13s. 06d. 


The ** Accounts,” as I have said before, are very human, but the most intimate touches occur 
in those of Laurence Spencer, who had to pay for all kinds of odd things. Every month there is an 
entry of six or seven shillings “* ffor meat for the Doggs,’’ and less frequently for dinners at the passing 
of the accounts. Occasionally a more elaborate meal would seem to be indicated, when, for example, 
he— 


d. 

Paid for a Warrant for a Buck 00 11 00 

Given to the Keeper 01 00 00 
To Mr. Olivers man ex in going the Buck oni paid = carriage of 

Paid Mr. Shaw for for Wi ine as p. Bill O7 02 06 

Paid the Cook for making 2 Venison Pasties 00 00 
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The Buck was presented by the Queen’s Majesty to the Officers of the Church, and Wren doubtle<s 
took his place at the dinner. 

Not only does Laurence Spencer minister to life, but to death also. Among the labourers it 
the beginning of the rebuilding is one called Peter Barns, who also performed occasionally the dutics 
of night watchman. He must have been an old man to begin, for he was soon superannuated, when 
he received a small allowance, until at last, in 1694, Laurence Spencer notes that he gave “ towards 
the Charge of burrying Old Peter Barns, 11. 00s. 00d. 

Paid ye Widow Barnes her Husband’s allowance for this month, 001. 06s. 06d.” 


Glimpses of Wren, however, are rare, and you have to adopt the procedure recommended by 
his epitaph, ‘‘ to look around,’ when you feel his presence throughout as the guiding spirit. The 
account of Edward Strong, Junr.. which signifies that the lantern is finished, could not make mention 
of the fact of Wren’s presence. And one is fain to cling fast to the idea that he was present, hoisted 
aloft in his basket as was his wont, on that day of days. 

The peristyle and dome took some eight years to build, not a long period when we consider 
the means Wren had at his command. Indeed, the period of thirty-three years, the space of 
time occupied by the rebuilding, is remarkably short. And it is an additional tribute to Wren’s 
capability that he was able to organise the work in such a way that it was finished in his lifetime. 
Almost alone of the workers who laboured at the rebuilding, Wren saw its beginning and _ its 
completion, his subordinates had one by one fallen out of the fight, so that when his son laid the 
top stone of the lantern in October 1708, Wren stood among a younger generation. Edward 
Strong, the third of that surname, and the mason who had the honour to build the lantern, were, 
with the other master-masons, with Wren on that last day when the top stone was laid by voung 
Christopher Wren. 

What a picture was there as they looked out from their high point of vantage. Immediately 
beneath the feet of that little group of men, swelled out the vast leaden cupola, rising trom out acres 
of leaden roofs, contined by masses of the pale masonry. They would see the aerial towers fresh 
from their enveloping scaffolding. Looking eastward, the apse of the Cathedral rose like the fore 
part of a ship, and it may have seemed to them that they stood on a “ battleship of God.” 

lar away to the east appeared the veritable sea shining like a silver mirror, from which the 
pale thread of the Thames reached almost to their feet. There lay the idle stone ships and barges, 
that for many years had come from Portland, Beer, Maidstone and Oxfordshire and from France, 
with heavy freights of stone and timber. Around them lay Wren’s manifold works, Greenwich and 
Chelsea Hospitals and Hampton Court Palace, and pricking through the red roofs of London Town, 
like passion flowers, the fair spires of his fifty City churches. For these men, Wren’s co-workers, 
it was a great moment, but for Wren himself it was the supreme moment of his life. Much success 
had come to him ; almost from his cradle he had been as one apart, distinguished by unique qualities 
of intellect, but he had no previous triumph comparable to this. 

Remembering St. Peter’s, with its long and tedious march toward the light, he would thank 
God that he had been permitted to put the top stone to his greatest creation. 

It were best to leave his story here, as the aged man stood with his sublime head almost toue tag 


the stars. 


To Mervyn Macartney, Esq., B.A., I.S.A., 
Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
this humble excursion into his territory 
is dedicated. 
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WAR AND ARCHITECTURE. 


By R. Burns Dick [F.]}, President of the Northern Architectural Association. 


Inaugural Address of the Session, delivered at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 25th November 1914. 


session under circumstances such as none 

of us a few short months ago would have 
conceived possible in our wildest dreams. We had 
had mild visions of adding a little to the history 
ol the Association during the year, and started well 
hy extending our sphere of influence and in making 
the closer acquaintance of our con/réres in Carlisle 
and district, and had hoped to inaugurate a closer 
alliance with them during the session on which we 
are entering. But suddenly our little attempts at 
making history are forgotten; over us have swiftly 
gathered the shadows of what would appear to be 
the greatest calamity that has yet befallen mankind. 
Things that once loomed so large on our horizon, 
that filled our thoughts and absorbed our activities, 
now fade into insignificance ; our programme gone 
by the board, and only a feeling of uncertainty as to 
our future action, and, surely the most amazing thing 
in the history of such a society as ours, we have 
at work, of all things, a War Committee! This, as 
you know, is in conjunction with, and following the 
example of the R.I.B.A., and I strongly appeal to all 
in a position to do so to give generously to the Fund 
being raised in connection therewith. 

Now I had proposed to myself an Address for this 
evening on very different lines from that which follows ; 
but matter that under normal conditions would have 
seemed entirely appropriate, now seems strangely 
trivial and insignificant in the light of the cataclysm 
into which we are plunged, and I have felt it quite 
impossible to deal with the work and position of the 
Association, or, even if competent, to discuss any of 
the burning questions which come within the scope 
of our activities. Now, whether as architects or 
citizens, there is but one dominant, overwhelming, all- 
important interest in our lives—the War. 

Though we must try to keep business going, I con- 
fess to a feeling that the ** Business as usual” motto is 
somewhat of a pretence, and I make no apology for 
reflecting in my Address the unprecedented conditions 
which, in the fifty-sixth year of the comparatively 
placid history of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion, have suddenly swept over the whole social and 
economic structure of this country and the principal 
States of Europe, involving to a greater or lesser 
extent the stability of every civilised community in 
the world. What matters now those things that pro- 
fessionally we thought so all-important, when sud- 
denly we find the whole course of our existence, our 
homes, our material welfare, indeed our very lives, 
jeopardised, not by an outbreak of the earth’s crust 


W: meet to-night at the opening of a new 


such as has devastated large areas in the past, but 
by a much more deadly and far-reaching distortion of 
nature—the ebullition of a disordered intelligence, the 
egomania of one section of humanity, resulting in this 
titanic conflict. 

Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions have caused 
much loss of life and the destruction of admired 
works of man, but such explosions of the blind forces 
of Nature leave but ephemeral scars on human de- 
velopment. They rouse none of the baser passions 
that survive from the brute phase of man. They are 
swift and merciful in their manner of destruction com- 
pared with the wanton savagery shown by primitive 
man, and later by nations of higher intelligence whose 
mastery over their lower nature is overthrown by the 
insidious poison of a false philosophy. This it is that 
gives rise to that megalomania responsible for so 
many wars of civilised peoples, and now for this 
terrible blight which, not content with the shedding of 
innocent blood, must needs ruthlessly destroy some 
of the fairest works of man. The great library of 
Louvain consumed in flame, Rheims Cathedral 
battered beyond repair, and many more of those 
beautiful buildings which should have remained im- 
perishable monuments of man’s spiritual and mental 
striving and social development reduced to the inert 
elements from which they were so laboriously built up. 

No cultured man can remain insensible to the loss 
such destruction involves ; least of all can we, whose 
study and life’s work have fostered within us a 
specially close interest and affection for the famous 
architectural works of the past; and it must be 
recorded in our annals with what horror and detesta- 
tion we, not only as a Society of Architects, but as 
heirs and sharers in an advanced civilisation, view the 
wanton and irreparable destruction of those works 
which form part of the foundation on which are reared 
our present-day attainments. 

How many of those interesting monuments are to 
be for ever lost to us cannot yet be stated, but we 
must hope that the flood of senseless vandalism that 
has scarred the fair plains of Belgium and Northern 
France has exhausted itself, and that no revenge of 
like nature will stain the fair fame of the Allies when 
the tide of battle ebbs back to the Rhine valley and 
beyond. Protests through neutral countries will no 
doubt minimise the savage and unnecessary damage ; 
but is it possible at all to wage war under modern con- 
ditions over country rich in old historic towns without 
inflicting some loss to the architectural monuments of 
the past ? Will a Briton about to enter into death- 
grips with a foe first put on gloves for fear of defacing 
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those features which, we are told, are in the image of 
his Creator? No more than will our brave gunners 
hesitate for a moment to drop their bursting shrapnel 
into Cologne if they think for a moment that there 
lurks the enemy whose defeat is essential to their 
country sexistence. Itisa misfortune if the Cathedral 
suffers ; but what is the greatest work of art weighed 
in the balance against a country’s fate ? 

War is a stern business, and in the actual conflict 
cannot in the nature of things have anything in 
common with the arts of peace. Then, as architects, 
our first impulse must be to wage war against war. 
War is a destroyer—our beloved art suffers. Then 
must we rejoice when we are told that this great con- 
flict is the Armageddon of the Apocalypse in the 
acting—the final fight between right and wrong ; and 
so when the brave Allies have established the might 
of right, we may settle down in the atmosphere of a 
universal peace to the continuous and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of our art. Vain illusion. Read history 
and ask yourself if there is the slightest shadow of 
ground for the hope of universal peace so long as man 
is man. War may serve a useful purpose, or be en- 
tirely bad, as so ably argued in a recent article by the 
Bishop of Carlisle on the * Deceitfulness of War.” 
But the big fact remains that war is. This is no place 
to discuss the ethics of war, and while I am not going 
to associate myself with the Bernhardi contention of 
the absolute necessity of war for the progress of a 
nation, I am going to say that I can find no record of 
any powerful nation in the past which has not climbed 
to its position of greatness by the aid of war. 

It has been said that the history of civilisation 1s 
largely the history of a few great cities. It might 
with equal truth be said that the history of these 
cities is a history of war. As architecture is bound 
up in the history of cities, it follows that architecture 
and war are closely associated. We have ample 
evidence in all ages of the destructiveness of war, of 
the losses inflicted upon the building arts; but have 
we ever paused to think of the immense influence war 
has had upon the extent and character of the architec- 
ture of the past ? Would it surprise us if we were 
informed that the great building epochs upon which 
our present skill and knowledge are based are in- 
separable from, if not actually due to, the fierce 
contest for mastery of nation over nation. 

Glance through any good history of the world, and 
for every page vou find dealing with the sociology, art. 
science, industry, and commerce of a people, you will 
find a score or more recounting the exploits of princes 
and generals at war, the doings of their armies, the 
shock of battle on the plain or on the sea, the siege 
and sack of cities, rapine, murder, pillage, fire and 
famine, intrigue and treachery, mixed with heroism 
and unselfishness. Read on and you will find a city 
slowly emerges out of the destruction and disaster, a 
city or people mounting and sustaining itself on the 
bodies of its vanquished enemies, maintaining itself, 
with more or less lengthy intervals of peace, by the 
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sword, but only so long as it is strong enough to ward 
off its rivals. Continue your reading and you wil! 
find that the peace interval, where it is not a prepara- 
tion for offensive or defensive action, is the presage) 
of destruction from the gathering forces from within 
or without, possibly both. So much does this fore 
itself upon the conscience that it might well be asked 
whether war is not the natural state of things, and 
peace but the more or less accidental breaks in its 
continuity. Is there not some truth in Thucydides’ 
definition of peace as * the unproclaimed war ” ¢ 

Here it will, no doubt, be said that as we talk of the 
arts of peace, it must be conceded that everything we 
consider most worthy of the intelligence and progress 
of man is due to those intervals in the chain of war. 
True, these are the Golden Ages in the histories of the 
great cities, the periods we look to for inspiration in 
our art; but, unfortunately, it is impossible to dis- 
associate those Golden Ages from war, to imagine 
the existence of these periods of prodigal and luxuri- 
ous building, without considering the craftsmen and 
artists as camp followers in the wake of the phalanx 
of warriors clearing the ground and garnering the 
tribute wherewith to nourish them. 

Suppose we had universal peace, what grounds 
have we for supposing that the arts would grow and 
flourish as never before? It might be so, but I find 
no evidence on which to base such a supposition. | 
have made some search only to find that the facts of 
history as they present themselves to me show that 
the warring activities of man have always cleared the 
ground for, and made possible, his great constructive 
efforts ; that whilst much destruction has followed in 
the wake of his ruthless desire for conquest, something 
new and great has as often resulted. 

| wonder if in the dawn of intelligent mankind the 
development of his nature had been along the line of 
universal brotherhood and unselfishness, in peacefully 
pursuing a pastoral life without desire for aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of others, the present level of 
mental and intellectual vigour would have been 
attained—if anything comparable to the material 
evidence of our so-called advanced civilisation so 
abundantly spread over the earth’s surface would 
exist / Personally, | cannot imagine a great litera- 
ture, great art, great achievement in any direction, 
such as we understand it, sprouting in such a soil. 
But dig into its placid composition, with its dormant 
qualities of generosity, fearlessness, and patriotism, a 
fertilising admixture of hate, anger, fear, jealousy, 
ambition, greed, arrogance, and lust of power, and 
you have Homer, the Bible, and Shakespeare, the 
wealth of the Acropolis, Santa Sofia, and Notre Dame 
—mysterious thing and beyond our comprehension. 

There are, it is true, many forces in nature equally 
if not more inimical to human life and the works of 
man than war, which are gradually being overcome 
by his genius: and it may be that the scourge of war 
will also be destroyed and a greater development of 
his powers than ever take place on a lasting peace. 
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Bui let us leave such far-off visions to the imaginative 
mind of a Wells and look at things as they are. Let 
us glance backwards at the great architectural 
periods of the past and see what part war plays ; 
not with the idea of tracing its influence on their 
characteristic forms and details—a fascinating theme 
that demands a separate paper—but rather to enable 
us to correct our foreshortened perspective of present 
events and so attain a surer estimate of their value 
in relation to the great evolutionary scheme of things. 

Instinetively the mind leaps back to the Nile; we 
see through a veil a confused picture of huge temples, 
pyramids and obelisks, and try to penetrate the 
mystery enshrouding them. There, over a relatively 
very long period a really great civilisation endured— 
endured, it might be argued, for so long, and reached 
so high a pinnacle of achievement, just because by 
reason Of its unique geographical position it was less 
subject than the other great nations we shall consider 
to hostile attack or desire for conquest. This point 
is worth consideration, though, in the absence of 
authentic records, and judging from historical analogy, 
we cannot immediately accept such a conclusion. 
That war was not absent there is no doubt, for we may 
read: ‘* In the middle epoch of Egyptian history the 
desire for foreign conquest shows itself, and we find 
Nubia becoming an Egyptian province, and the gold 
of its desert thence belonging tothe Pharaohs,” also that 
“The Golden Age for the temples began with the 
Asiatic campaigns of the 18th Dynasty.” Think of 
these mighty structures and the colossal tombs reared 
by hordes of subjugated fellow-beings and ask yourself 
whether war played any part in their creation. 

Turn to the bygone civilisations of Babylonia and 
Assyria and let your thoughts be stirred by the won- 
derful story of such cities as Nimroud, Kharsabad, 
and Nineveh, only now, after three millenniums, 
being slowly unfolded. Until recently little more 
than names, we can now picture them as rich and 
magnificent centres of advanced activity. But if 
the archeologist tells us of their wonders, he just as 
surely tells of the cruel conquests that built them up, 
and the merciless invasions that finally reduced their 
greatness to nothing but a tradition. The veil has 
been drawn a little to one side, and we see amongst 
other pictures a tyrant of the ninth century B.C, ravag- 
ing and plundering in all directions, accumulating 
slaves and wealth in Nineveh so abundantly that he 
is at a loss what to do with one and the other. What 
is he to do under the circumstances ? Why, call in 
the famous architects of his day, have a competition, 
and put up the biggest thing on earth in the way of 
a palace, so that all the world may judge of his power. 
He selects the city of Calah for his purpose. Those 
able delvers in the past who have made a special 
study of the ruins of Calah, astonished at the treasure 
they found under the mound Nimroud, have attempted 
to reconstruct the general aspect of the city in the 
days of this ruler. It is an impressive picture, which 
space does not permit me to reproduce. All the 
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known arts of the time were employed to beautify 
the palaces terraced one above another; but who, 
gazing upon them, would think of the pillage and 
slaughter that underlay their beauty / The matter- 
of-fact historian summarises this epoch by the succinct 
statement that “the success of Assyria was due to 
her military organisation.” So, again, Persia on 
the success of her conquest of Assyria builds up a 
great empire, whose magnificent architecture is 
shown by the great hall of Xerxes and other buildings 
at Persepolis—all founded on the military achieve- 
ments of Cyrus and his successors. 

But whilst, especially in Egypt, these bygone 
civilisations have left their impress upon our present- 
day life, their architecture has not so directly in- 
fluenced ours. Let us, therefore, leave these and 
look more closely at the two great civilisations of the 
past whose arts, as almost everything else, have most 
profoundly influenced us and which appeal most to 
our imagination—the Greek and Roman. Their 
arts are inextricably bound up in war and conquest, 
but we do not as a rule, when studying and admiring 
their wonderful architectural achievements, give a 
thought to the part that their success in the art of 
war has played in the glory with which their monu- 
ments have endowed them. This is, perhaps, more 
especially so in the case of Greece. With Rome we 
can hardly escape from the truculent bludgeoning 
of all who stood in her path. Roman “ culture ” 
has been so widely hurled that we can see its “* con- 
crete” effects even now at our very feet after the 
lapse of two thousand years. But with Hellenic art 
our thoughts are not so tumultuously stirred, our 
mental vision is not drawn hither and thither from 
one stupendous creation to another east and west, 
following the tramp of Rome’s invincible cohorts 
with the “ official ” architect in their tran. When 
Greece is mentioned, strife seems immediately stilled, 
and we conjure up a single picture ; we see through 
the softening veil of time a single craggy eminence 
bathed in brilliant sunshine and bearing aloft on 
its plateau those wonderful creations in scintillating 
marble that have roused the admiration and stirred 
the emotions of all subsequent civilised peoples. We 
see in imagination the city of Pericles, brilliant in 
its pride of power and beauty and wealth, lying 
beneath the shadow of the Acropolis, reaching up- 
wards its gorgeous processional way to receive the 
blessing and protection of its patron goddess, Athena. 

Everyone who comes under the spell of the story 
of the Golden Age in Athens is moved in a different 


way according to his individual predilections. For 


the statesman and orator the central figure is, of 
course, the democratic Pericles, greater than king ; 
for the student and philosopher it is Socrates ; but 
for the artist and architect the supreme gods of 
Athens are Phidias and Ictinus. If we talk of Greece 
it is Athens we see, and if our thoughts are directed 
to the works of other Grecian cities and colonies, 
such monuments appear to us like children strayed 
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from the care of an almost over-prolific mother. 
For the student of our art, no other architectural 
period in history crystallises itself into one such 
vivid, clearly-defined vision as springs before his 
mind’s eye in the sun-bathed Acropolis at the thought 
or mention of Greece. No thought of the fierceness 
and noise of war intrudes in this picture—a com- 
bination of the arts of peace never elsewhere equalled. 
Egypt crushes us and disturbs with its air of false 
mystery ; Assyria is a blurred picture of despotism ; 
Rome whirls us off our feet and leaves us gasping ; 
Byzantium makes us dizzy with its daring; the Middle 
Ages hold us breathless as at the struggles of a captive 
soul to break its bonds and soar aloft on the pin- 
nacles and towers of those triumphs of Gothic art, 
the outcome of its travail; the Renaissance, like a 
giant looking round for some inspiration to bring 
into play his newly awakened energy, still holds us 
in a mixture of curiosity, doubt, admiration and 
impatience : Greece alone calms all tumult and gives 
content to the spirit. 

But let us take our eyes for a moment from this 
picture of perfection and look at the pigments from 
which the Master Painter has produced it. Let us 
take the cold facts of history, and what do we find 
underlying the brilliancy of the Golden Age? War, 
war, bloody war! What is the secret of Athens’ 
greatness ’—her army, her navy. Not, it must be 
admitted, the secret of her genius, but nevertheless 
the nourishment without which the tree would never 
have blossomed with the luxuriance of the Periclean 
age. Much genius is lost to the world because of 
the lack of the conditions necessary to its unfolding. 
Why did Sparta, its great rival, and the other free 
cities of Greece, fail to produce anything comparable 
to the intellectual and artistic achievements of 
Athens, whose men of genius were drawn from all 
part. of Hellas? Because the necessary wealth 
and power were lacking to them, for even Pericles 
without these would have failed to get his oppor- 
tunity. 

Persian lust of conquest made possible the Golden 
Age in Athens. In 490 B.c. her fate seemed sealed, 
for was not Darius about to extend his kingdom 
westward, walking over Athens’ * contemptible 
little army ” en route? But a little surprise awaits 
him on the plains of Marathon. He recoils to recover 
himself while Athens collects the spoils of victory, 
and thenceforth a new era dawns for her; literature 
and the arts revive. Darius does not live to punish 
her insolence, and for ten years she is allowed to 
prepare for his successor’s inevitable onslaught. She 
has a good man, in Themistocles, at the Admiralty, 
who, with a big navy party, provides her during this 
time with the wooden walls which are to save her. 
Xerxes, with his enormous army, prepares for the 
conquest of Europe, commencing with Greece. 

There is something strangely familiar about old 
Xerxes, the all-powerful—if not the almighty— 
as Herodotus portrays him. Listen to this, his 
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address to the Junker princes of Persia :— You 
will remember, O Persians, that I am not about :o 
execute any new project of my own; I only pursue 
the path marked out for me. A deity is our guide 
and auspiciously conducts us to prosperity. It must 
be unnecessary to relate the exploits of my forefathers. 
For my own part, ever since my accession to tlie 
throne, it has been my careful endeavour to uphold 
the Persian power undiminished. My deliberations 
on this matter have presented me with a prospect 
full of glory ; they have pointed out to me a region 
not inferior to our own in extent and far exceeding 
it in fertility, which incitements are further pro- 
moted by the expectation of honourable revenge. | 
have resolved, by throwing a bridge over the Helles- 
pont, to lead my forces into Athens and inflict ven- 
geance for the injuries offered to Persia. Considering 
what is due to Darius and to Persia, it is my deter- 
mination not to remit my exertions till Athens shall 
be taken and burned. If we reduce our neighbours, 
the Persian empire will be limited by the heavens 
alone ; the sun will illuminate no country contiguous 
to ours’ (you see he wanted a place, indeed the only 
‘place in the sun’), “I shall overrun Europe and 
possess unlimited dominion. There exists no race 
of men, nor can any city or nation be found which, 
if these be reduced, can possibly resist our arms.” 
And so on. Change the Hellespont for another 
streak of water that we wot of, and substitute Western 
for Eastern names, and you have annihilated time ; 
Xerxes and his hosts are reincarnated. 

The invincible foe strikes. You know the amazing 
story : the destruction of Athens, but the swift and 
decisive revenge taken by her gallant little navy 
against the cumbersome might of the Persian armada ; 
Persia’s hope of world power is for ever quenched. 
The impossible has happened, and Athens emerges 
as the guardian city of all Hellas, with a subsidy from 
all her Grecian Allies to maintain a fleet for their 
common protection. Bursting coffers and a prodigal 
outlay result, and she sets to work to make herself 
supreme in visible splendour. The brilliant conceptions 
of Pericles materialise under the unrivalled skill of 
Phidias, and nurtured in war and under the sceptre 
and blessing of Minerva the Goddess of War, the in- 
herent genius of the Greek people grew to a god-like 
stature, and gave us that marvellous expression of 
creative power whose radiance encircles the globe and 
makes earth a second Saturn. 

But if the Hellenic spirit survives, like the light 
still reaching us from a long dead star, the Hellas that 
breathed it forth succumbs, and a new star, in the 
Macedonian Alexander, catches the glow from dying 
Greece. Possessing the martial spirit of his father 
and a burning enthusiasm for the heroic age of Homer 
fostered in the school of Aristotle, Alexander the 
Great dominates by force his greater neighbour and 
becomes himself a Greek. Then, with the un- 
bounded optimism of youth, brilliant in mind and 
supreme as a military leader, he started on his world 
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conquest. Strong in his belief in the greatness of 
Greek culture, if his ambition is to extend his dominion 
to the limits of the world, he is none the less imbued 
with the idea of making all the conquered races par- 
takers of that superiority which the title of Greek 
implied. If he destroyed great cities such as Perse- 
polis and Susa, and subjugated at the point of the 
sword Persians, Indians, Egyptians, and all who 
stood in his way, did he not found many cities, one at 
least of which has laid under tribute all subsequent 
Kuropean states, Alexandria? This was the real 
centre from which radiated throughout the world the 
arts and philosophy of Athens. 

The modern emulator of Alexander and would-be 
sower in other peoples’ field of a special culture, spelt 
with a capital * K,” while he bases his operations on 
the carefully prepared and swiftly striking strategy of 
the Macedonian Greek, adopting also his destructive 
and ruthless methods, differs from his prototype in 
that his brand of culture is inferior to that which he 
proposes to supplant. Great as was the Persian Em- 
pire, its life in the great cities was becoming rotten 
through luxury, despotism, and lust, and probably 
Alexander unconsciously did no bad thing when he 
permitted fire and sword to do their work. The con- 
quest of Persia let free forces which have led to pro- 
gress, and which Eastern civilisation would have held 
in its enervating and unyielding grip. Thus Alexander 
on a Wave of war deposited on the slopes of the 
Mediterranean the beautiful city of Alexandria, a 
fount of learning from the refreshing stream of which 
all the world drank deep. 

Greece disappears, and now Rome and Carthage are 
at death grips. Both have developed great power by 
might of arms, but Carthage appears to have been 
essentially a nation immersed in trade, keen for 
wealth, and though by aid of the military genius of 
Hannibal and Hamilear she taxed to the limit the 
might of her rival, she produced no art or literature 
that left a lasting influence on civilisation. She had 
not the seeds of empire in her, great as were her con- 
quests, and in her long struggle against Rome meets 
her doom. Carthage at last is sacked and utterly de- 
stroved, Rome exacts an enormous indemnity and 
sells her inhabitants into slavery. Rome is supreme. 

It would appear abundantly evident that of these 
two great rival Powers growing up side by side, civili- 
sation had infinitely more to gain from Rome than 
from Carthage. The latter city was equally in a 
position with Rome to profit by contact with the 
centres of Greek culture on the Mediterranean and to 
disseminate it throughout her increasing dominions. 
but all she appears to have seen in the advanced cul- 
ture of her Eastern neighbours with whom she traded 
Were the products of their civilisation capable of 
being treated as merchandise—if she brought many 
books from the seats of learning, it was that she might 
vend them as wares for those who fancied such pro- 
ducts. [f Hannibal had overcome Rome after his 
marvellous march from Spain to Northern Italy, the 
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whole of Southern Europe would have been added to 
the Carthaginian Empire, and most certainly, instead 
of the wonderful epochs which succeeded the supre- 
macy of Rome, so rich for us in monuments of man’s 
constructive genius, a long period of stagnation, if not 
reaction, in art and literature would have ensued. 
Think of it, but for the power of Rome by might of 
arms to impose her will on the known world, we would 
never have known those indelible chapters in architec- 
tural history, the reading and study of which mould the 
minds responsible for the outward form of our present- 
day cities: Imperial Rome, Byzantium, Medizval 
Europe, Renaissance Italy and France. If Rome 
wiped out a great city like Carthage, she gave pos- 
terity ample compensation. 

But in Rome, as elsewhere, we cannot escape from 
perpetual conflict ; if she is not waging wars of defence 
or aggression on her borders, she appears to be ever 
in a state of internal ferment. Need one say any- 
thing about the conquest of Greece by Rome with its 
effects on the arts of the Romans — the military 
activities and rivalries of Cesar and Pompey, and of 
Augustus and Antony—all leading up to the Golden 
Age in Rome ushered in by Augustus Imperator 
some thirty years before our era—Augustus the 
transmuter of Republican brick into the marble of 
Imperial Rome. Peace arrives, the first for two 
hundred years. So great is the joy that thanks are 
conveyed for this new fortune by the erection of 
temples and altars to the glory of the Imperial peace. 
But what is this peace ? Of the eleven Emperors in- 
cluded in the first century and a quarter of the 
Empire, eight met with violent deaths. As a matter 
of fact, the Emperor's power rested on the Army, he 
being but its nominee, and Rome's position as mistress 
of the world was due solely to her legions. The first 
century of the Empire is a military despotism, and 
whence think ye comes the wealth to burnish this hub 
of the wheel of Empire if not by way of the famous 
Roman roads which are as the supporting spokes / 
Listen to the historian : * The bounds of the Empire 
extend from the Euphrates to the westernmost pro- 
montory of Spain, and from Egypt to Britain. About 
this territory is drawn an impregnable cordon of 
soldiers. Almost four hundred thousand men make 
up these legions. Remove that barrier and the Empire 
of Rome would shrink in a day from its world-wide 
boundaries to the little peninsula of Italy, if not to 
the narrow confines of the City of Rome itself. 

«And why should it not be removed? What matters 
it to the citizen of Rome that his name should be a 
word of terror to the uttermost nations of the ancient 
world ? It matters everything; for these outlying 
provinces supply the life’s blood of the Empire. 
From these wide dominions all roads, as the saying has 
it, lead to Rome, and every road is worn deep with the 
weight of tribute. In the time of Augustus it is 
estimated that the yearly tribute from the provinces 
amounted to from fifteen to twenty millions of pounds. 
This was tribute proper, the literal price of peace ; but 
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Rome was the world emporium, and all transactions of 
the market had to pay a percentage for excise. Rome 
might well be a glorious city, with her renovated Forum, 
her new Capitol, her triumphal arches, her stupendous 
Colosseum ; she is indeed a city of marvels.” 

The subject is inexhaustible ; wherever the legions 
of Rome are found, there is seen the evidence of her 
skill in architecture and engineering; but we must 
jump the centuries of her gradual downfall, glancing 
as we go at that last manifestation of her greatness 
when she gathered together her waning forces in one 
supreme effort before sinking back exhausted and 
dismembered, and gave to the world the re-born 
Byzantium with its Eastern Roman arts culminating 
in Santa Sofia ; this at a time when Western Europe 
is entering upon the Middle Ages, that dark period 
which was to obscure for centuries the antique civil- 
isation with which she had been for long in contact. 

How does Constantinople achieve its greatness / 
Why does the Emperor who gives the city his name 
desert Rome and set up his capital here? Was it 
because he had turned Christian and wished to free 
his empire from the still potent influence of the pagan 
atmosphere of Rome? Rather was it a feeling of 
insecurity in view of the danger from the increasingly 
active Goths, and the wisdom and foresight to see 
that the city of the Golden Horn meant, by its 
unequalled position, the retention of his still great 
empire. But for the warring instincts of barbarian 
hordes, Constantinople as we know it would not have 
come into existence. Another city like Rome, built 
on seven hills and rivalling in pretension its great 
prototype, it gave birth, by a fusion of Eastern and 
Western antiquity, to the great civilisation to which 
we are indebted for that architectural wonder, Santa 
Sofia. At the smallest computation this work cost 
£1,000,000, and owes its existence to the warlike 
and rapacious Justinian, 

And what of the Saracenic civilisation rising from 
the fanatical attacks on all unbelievers by the Prophet 
of Allah in the sixth century ? Cannot we trace that 
wonderful chapter of high attainment to the spreading 
of Moorish culture on the point of the sword ¢@ Can 
we not see, behind that feast of glowing colour and 
lying in the shadows of that sensuous architecture 
typified in the Alhambra, the blood and wealth of 
conquered unbelievers / But if this tide of conquest 
and culture flowed over from the shores of Africa 
into Spain, as did that of Carthage before it, it failed 
to force the barrier of the Franks in Gaul, or who 
knows what might have been the course of our art in 
the Middle Ages ? Something brilliant, no doubt, but 
not finer than the Christian Church has left us. 

And can we disassociate those glorious monuments 
of feudal and Papal times from the clash of arms ? 
How much do we owe of that religious exaltation out 
of which soared those towers of Chartres, Beaulieu, 
Vendéme, to the wars on the Saracens for the con- 
quest of Jerusalem ? Had the Crusaders nothing to 
do with the intense fervour of spirit which sought to 
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give itself utterance in shrines worthy of that Saviour 
for Whom they fought and Who had entered into the 
lives of the people, a very beacon to lighten the gloom 
in which they struggled ¢ Peace, yousay ; where was 
the peace for those millions under the feudal yoke / 
Only in the spirit created by the desire to escape from 
conditions where there was no peace. And that 
groping yet soaring spirit we see materialised in thie 
great structures of the Middle Ages. War and 
servitude at the root. 

Then take the cities of the Hansa League which 
grew up all over the North of Europe. Was not the 
very idea of living together in these communities 
and surrounding themselves by walls due to the greater 
security that could thus be obtained from the attacks 
from the Eastern barbarians? Architecture and 
the Arts in Germany could hardly have existed other- 
wise in the Middle Ages. ~ But,” you ask, “if there 
had been no war from the Kast, would there not have 
been, with the absence of fear and uncertainty, 
greater development of the arts of peace?” No, 
for a scattered pastoral people could never have done 
what this great confederation achieved by combined 
effort and the wealth of commerce which ensued, 
the direct result of city life. 

Again, what is the story of the wonderful cities 
of Italy, irresistible in their fascination for the archi- 
tect, growing up at the same time? We have heard 
a great deal lately about the modern Huns and their 
pinchbeck Attila, but who would think of associating 
their prototypes with the foundation of that wonder- 
ful city, the Queen of the Adriatic / Yet, but for 
these fierce, ravaging hordes from the North of 
Europe in the fourth century, it is extremely unlikely 
that any such city would ever have existed. When 
the destroying and conquering Huns were at last 
held up and defeated on the very site between the 
Marne and the Aisne whereon their modera descen- 
dants were so recently beaten back, they escaped 
across the Alps into Northern Italy. There the 
peaceful inhabitants fled before them, part taking 
refuge on those sea-girt islands where still stands that 
once all-powerful city of Venice, so rich in interest 
for the architect. Think of the glory she achieved— 
what a chapter to stir the pulses. War gives her 
birth, war is the scaffolding by which her power 
reached so high a pinnacle. 

Florence, Pisa, Genoa, and all the others. where 
do you find a greater output of the Arts‘ True 
it is they are associated with peaceful commerce 
and contact with each other and distant centres of 
industry and learning ; but how the flame is fanned 
by the breath of strife. Recall Benvenuto Cellini 
and the hot pulsation of battle that coursed through 
the veins of him and his contemporaries, now mori- 
bund and only waiting to be galvanised into life 
again by—what ? 

And what a spurt and fillip is given to the Renais- 
sance by the thrusting spears of the Moslems. The 
imminent fall of Constantinople threatened by the 
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Turks. let loose a flood of learning which poured into 
the West; scholars and artists flying into Italy, 
and so, like a foreed blast, fanning the flame of awaken- 
ine interest In classic lore and art. 

(pen Mr. Ward’s excellent work on the French 
Renaissance, and you immediately plunge into the 
Italian campaigns of the French Kings Charles VIII. 
and Francis I., as a necessary prelude to the opening 
of the sluice-gates of Italian culture—war and archi- 
tecture going handin hand. And so the tale goes on, 
inexhaustible in its fascination and volume. 


| fear | have already tested your patience by this 
long recital, but my real object in concentrating 
vour attention on war in relation to architecture 1s 
to ease for a moment the strain which a too close 
view of the present conflict is putting upon us all. 
Let us lift our mind’s eve from the vear 1914 and cast 
a Wide sweep over the illimitable plains of time, and 
try to see these present events as but an incident 
in the march of man’s destiny, and judge from what 
we can see behind the effect wpon its advance. A 
period of growth, always with a strong military 
accompaniment, leading to a great crisis, appears to 
have been an outstanding characteristic of certain 
vreat nations. And only when this crisis is safely 
passed do we see appear the Golden Age with which 
a distinctive style of architecture is associated. 

History never quite repeats itself, vet when we 
find two sets of conditions, however widely separated 
in time, approximating to each other, we may expect 
the outcome of these respective conditions to have 
something incommon. Now, in taking our backward 
glance through time, the vision is irresistibly arrested 
by a struggle which strikes one as bearing a strong 
resemblance to the present conflict : Rome and Car- 
thave have reached a crisis in their fortunes; the 
fate of one or other is about to be sealed for ever. 
The two can no longer exist side by side. 

Now, [ seem to see the same tragedy being re- 
stayed, with Britain in the réle played by Rome ; 
the same fierce contest for mastery over a foe so 
redoubtable that the result trembles in the balance. 
Up till then Rome’s title to a supreme place in history 
has not been earned; it was only after the final 
destruction of her only serious rival that the brilli- 
ancy of the Golden Age of Augustus dawns. 

Britain’s fate is now trembling in the balance. Up 
to now where is her title to a place among the epoch- 
making periods in the history of the Arts ? Like Rome, 
she has been growing, imitative rather than creative ; 
but like Rome, her foe overcome, as assuredly will be 
the case. [see her marching to her Golden Age, and the 
wehitecture of Imperial Britain will flame out for the 
wonder and guidance of future ages. Why not / 
The flickering fire of the Renaissance is on the wane, 
and another torch is about to be ignited at its dying 
embers, and which amongst the nations will or can 
clasp it if not Imperial Britain / A greater than Rome. 
and with all her many faults, her material might, and, 


above all, her spiritual force, makes her alone among 
all the nations worthy of this great trust. But before 
she can enter into her heritage, she must be strong 
and face with courage and fortitude the fierce but 
cleansing fires into which her mighty destiny is 
carrying her. The price is bitter, but if we could see 
into the future we might consider it small for so 
great an advance in the upward progress of man as 
we assuredly are called wpon to lead. 

We can smile with indulgence on those pessimistic 
critics Who bemoan the waning greatness of Britain, 
her decadence, and her unworthiness of her past 
greatness. How human like, it recalls to our mind the 
very modern moralising of old Ptah-hotep who, in the 
12th Dynasty, 4,000 years ago, sighs for the good 
old days in Egypt when his country was great. 

“ Men perish, but man shall endure ; lives die, but life is 

not dead.” —SwWINBURNE. 
This war, which grows in fury as I write, and extends 
from nation to nation, carrying its blows into the 
farthest seas, dyeing, more deeply than ever before, 
the soil of Mother Earth with the blood of her sons, 
is big with fate ; it closes one of the great scenes 
written by the Divine Dramatist. But * the moving 
finger writes ; and, having writ, moves on.” 

The curtain is about to rise upon a new scene. How 
| envy those who can take a leading part in this great- 
est of acts—the young man, full of vigour and youth, 
conscious of the power he wields in the shaping of his 
countrys destinies. Can there be a true son of 
Britain who will hang back when such a chance 
offers / It is difficult to believe, but when I hear that 
architectural classes are bigger this session than usual, 
1 marvel ; there must be men amongst these students 
whose duty lies elsewhere. Many there are who can- 
not, to their sorrow, answer the call ; but what of those 
who can, and yet elect to continue their studies / 

Though beautiful buildings that have stood the test 
of time are crashing to earth and disappearing for ever 
under the blows of war, this is no time for bemoaning 
their fate or studying the art of building new ; fine 
monuments and great cities in the past have been 
entirely obliterated, and may be again, but never has 
the womb of time held in the balance a fate so 
momentous as that now confronting us. It is not the 
loss of a few delicately worked fabrics of stone, it is 
the threatened destruction of the mightiest construc- 
tion vet achieved by man—the fabric of the British 
Empire. 

Let me appeal to those whom this will reach, who 
are eligible, to put into effect those qualities of devo- 
tion and courage and patriotism which [ am sure is 
latent in theirs, as in all blood that courses through a 
real Briton’s veins. What is all vour study at this 

time worth if your country’s heritage is lost, and 
what if you should remain and produce a masterpiece 
through advantages gained while your friend is 
sacrificing all in fronting the foe at the gate? You 
may achieve a name in your art, but vour name must 
for ever be inseribed on the scroll of fame far below 
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that of him who hesitated not between his professional 
career and his duty to his country. Your finest 
creations will do nothing to stem the tide of invasion. 
Many of our profession have nobly responded to the 
call, and here is our Society's roll of honour as far as | 
know it : 

MemBers—.J. W. Douglas, Lieut... Northumberland Engi- 
neers; D. Hill, Staff Captain, Northumberland Fusiliers ; N. EF. 
Leeson, Sapper, Engineers; G. Reavell, Major, Northumber- 
land Fusiliers: J. Spain, Major, 7th Durham Light Infantry ; 
A. K. Tasker, Captain, Tyne Electrical Engineers. 

AssociaTEsS—P. G. Graham, 2nd Lieut., Northumberland 
Fusiliers; G. E. Hunter, Capt... Northumberland Fusiliers ; 
A. E. Lowes, Northern Army Service Corps; R. Mauchten, 2nd 
Lieut., Durham Light Infantry; 8S. W. Milburn, 2nd Lieut., 
3rd Northumberland Royal Field Artillery: W. Milburn, jun.. 
Lieut.. 3rd Northumberland Royal Field Artillery; W. W. 
Nimmo, The Artists’; W. W. Tasker, 2nd Lieut., Engineers ; 
B. Watson, The Artists’; A. W. Wilkinson, Lieut., 9th Dur- 
ham Light Infantry. 

StupENTs—H. St. oJ. Harrison, Officers’ Training Corps; J. 
Hill. Hon. Artillery Company; W. N. J. Moscrop, 2nd Lieut., 
6th Durham Light Infantry ; T. A. Page, Lieut.. Durham Light 
Infantry; W. J. Smith, Trooper, Northumberland Hussars 
(Imperial Yeomanry); 8. Wilson, Private, Northern Cyclists. 

These gentlemen will take pride of place in our 
annals, but there is no excuse for any amongst us who 
are eligible remaining by our boards or courting the 
fruits that business may offer, while the call to arms is 
ringing throughout the land. 

Rouse ye, ye builders! Cannot you hear the 
crumbling and cracking of the doomed walls of 
nations? Does not the sight of those slowly raised 
and mighty structures of Empire tottering from the 
impact of the thunderbolts hurled by one against the 
other stir your innermost being? One at least of 
these empires will survive, and with renewed vigour 
repair her damaged walls and raise anew with greater 
erandeur the towers of a loftier civilisation. But which / 
You are surprised if not pained at such a question. 
There can be but one answer, you say. Quite right, 
there is but one answer if you are content to entrust 
your country’s position to your neighbour. It will 
be the citadel of your enemy that will survive. This 
concerns you, each of us, and if you wish to see the 
British Empire emerge greater than ever, now is the 
time to engage in a finer work of restoration, re- 
building, and extension than ever you dreamt of 
when you took up architecture for a career. 


You cannot prop her threatened walls with a T- 
square, nor tie them together with a tape line; you 
cannot, by studying the strength of materials and 


graphic statics, judge whether she is capable of re- 
sisting collapse; you cannot, by following the birth 
and progress of architectural styles, say whether she 
has outlived her strength, or is still in the prime of her 
life. No; fling from you till a more fitting time your 
T-square and the tools of your trade, pick up the 
spade of the sapper, learn to pontoon the flowing 
river for the advancing hosts of your brothers-in- 
by such engineering will you ensure the sta- 
Thrust back to their 
vour text-books on 


arms ; 
bility of the walls of our Empire. 


shelves your Rivingtons and 
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strains and stresses, shoulder a rifle. or work the 
breech-block of a quick-firer : so only will you word 
off the forces that would bring about her collapse, 
Shut up your histories of styles, seek in the stories 
of Britain’s heroes and learn the history of her past, 
and by falling in at the bugle’s call add the fuel of 
perennial vouth to the fires of her greatness. 

Aux armes, citoyens ! Formez vos bataillons ! 
Marchons, inavchons / 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 
(OME ten vears have elapsed since the Victoria 
s Memorial design was finally approved and the 
work commenced. The bronze groups which are 
now being fixed signify the approaching completion 
of the work, and when the symbolical figures over 
the fountain arches to the north and south are in 
position it will be possible to judge fairly the whole 
design, for these will have some considerable value in 
its breadth and significance. 

It has, of course, been always recognised that this 
ureat national memorial was mainly the project of a 
sculptor, and the significance and importance of the 
sculptor’s art the first consideration: the work of 
the architect simply consisting in arranging an ade- 
quate and appropriate setting to the sculptured group. 
There is a completeness and unity in the whole result 
which must be judged mainly from the point of view 
of the sculptor. In one respect it must be allowed, 
whatever criticism be directed against it, that the final 
effect bears the impress of an essentially English 
tradition. The English point of view does not favour 
heavy monumental inclosures, but finds greater satis- 
faction in large and free open spaces, and in the setting 
and environment of this memorial we see that the 
English love of spaciousness and freedom has had the 
chief consideration. If this results in the lack of 
dignity which comes from architectural impressiveness 
it may at least be said that it is more in sympathy with 
Knglish ideas. At all events, judged from the point of 
view of the author of the design, no one can fairly 
question its great success. Neither, | venture to 
think, can the significance of the whole be overlooked 
or underrated. 

It must be felt by all that the crowning figure of 
Victory has never been used on any memorial in the 
world before with more complete justification. The 
life of Queen Victoria was crowned with rich rewards 
for her people and herself, and the Memorial design 
symbolises the two-fold aspect of this victorious life. 
The figure of Victory stands on a globe, at either side 
of which are figures of Courage and Constancy, which 
were crowning virtues in the Queen’s life. The seated 
figure of the Queen is full of dignity, and is supported 
on the north and south sides of the pylon by groups 
representing Truth and Justice. On the west side, 
facing the Palace, is a fine figure of Motherhood 
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t\ pifying the Queen’s motherlike care of her people. 
‘Tue whole base is suggestive of the foundation on 
wiich the greatness of the British Empire has been 
huilt, the love of Peace, the pursuit of Industries, sup- 
ported by Maritime Power, which is symbolised by the 
fountain basins (with adornment of mermaids and 
Tvitons) and the ships’ prows which give form to the 
spreading lines of the base. Both strength and refine- 
ment mark the sculpture, and it must assuredly touch 
the sentiment and feeling of the English people in a 
way and to an extent which none of the more severe 
austerities of classic art could reach. Sir Thomas 
Brock has produced a large amount of splendid work 
elsewhere, but 1t seems to me that he has concentrated 
in the various figures and groups of the Victoria 
Memorial some of the finest and most successful 
examples of his art. 

In considering this important essay in civic adorn- 
ment one cannot avoid comparing the attitude of our 
city authorities towards the public with that adopted 
abroad. In other countries the people are trusted and 
allowed to have flowers and grass about the streets 
and public places; they may walk up to palaces 
and sit down on seats in public thoroughfares. Here 
we put a great railing between the Victoria Memorial 
and the Palace (which spoils both), and we are afraid 
to vive the public seats along the Mall or round about 
the Memorial. Sir Aston Webb's first design, to place 


the Memorial within a Queen’s Garden (where people 
might sit and enjoy the sight of flowers) and to make 
the roadways curve round it to north and south, was 
felt by many of us to be a far finer scheme than that 
now chosen. Why it was changed I have never yet 
learnt, for the King and Queen always took special 
pleasure in seeing their people round about them, and 
| always remember a characteristic remark of King 
Edward's, ** We like to see the people.” However, the 
Memorial now completed, with its great enclosure, its 
finely sculptured piers, its handsome gates, and its 
fine approach roadway, will for long years to come 
speak of the ability with which both architect and 
sculptor have carried out their long and arduous 
task. 

There is only one thing lacking now to round off and 
really complete this great memorial. That is to make 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal’s equestrian statue of King 
Edward an essential item in the whole. I have in my 
possession scores of letters from some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in England, who subscribe to this 
opinion. The King Edward Memorial Committee bar 
the way. Can they not be induced to listen to the 
appeals of so many whose judgment is to be regarded, 
backed up as they are by resolution of the London 
Society, and seriously consider this way of fully 
symbolising the greatness of the Victorian epoch ¢ 

Rareies Davison [Houn. 


T. Raffles Davison del. 


The Victoria Memorial. (Sir Thos. Brock, R.A., S:ulptor; Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Architect,) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Architecture of Humanism, 

5 Via delle Terme, Florence: 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.. 

Srr,—lI have read Mr. Ball’s lone article in the 
November JOURNAL with great interest, but, as | 
think he gravely misdescribes my argument, | hope 
you will allow me space for one or two quotations. 

(1) Mr. Ball says, * Architecture is a constructional 
art. Mr. Scott calls it an art of form; well 
then, of structural form, not of abstract form. Is 
there really such a thing as abstract beauty of form ?’ 
Here and elsewhere it is suggested that I plead for 
abstract form as opposed to structural form. Yet | 
have written explicitly, Architecture, realised 
wsthetically, is not mere line or pattern. It is an art 
in three dimensions, with all the consequence of that. 
It is an art of spaces and of solids, a felt relation 
between ponderable things, an adjustment to one 
another of evident forces, a grouping of material 
bodies subject like ourselves to certain elementary 
laws. Weight and resistance, burden and effort, 
weakness and power, are elements in our own experi- 
ence, and inseparable in that experience from feelings 
of ease, exultation, or distress. But weight and resis- 
tance, weakness and power, are manifest elements also 
in architecture, which enacts through their means a 
kind of human drama. Through them the mechanical 
solutions of mechanical problems achieve an esthetic 
interest and an ideal value. Structure, then. is on the 
one hand the technique by which the art of architec- 
ture is made possible, and, on the other hand, it is part 
of its artistic content. But in the first case it is subject 
to mechanical laws purely, in the second to psycho- 
logical laws.” (Arehitecture of Humanism, p. 118.) 
Again: “‘ Mr. Scott seems to think, if we understand 
him, that the less the constructive element is allowed 
to obtrude in architecture, the better for the esthetic.” 
I can only refer Mr. Ball to page 110: ** No doubt 
when this can be done (?.e. when the mechanical con- 
struction can be made identical with the sesthetic con- 
struction) it is the simplest and most straightforward 
way of securing good architectural design.” And (p. 
120): * The art of architecture studies not structure 
in itself but the effect of structure on the human spirit. 
It learns where to discard, where to conceal, and where 
to emphasise the facts of construction. It creates by 
degrees a humanised dynamies.” All I claim is that 
the cesthetic efficacy of structure does not develop or 
vary part passu with structural technique.” 

(2) Mr. Ball has surely overlooked the important 
distinction between Romance and Romanticism. ** All 
art is romantic,” he says. Certainly, in a sense ; 
although it is perhaps unnecessarily confusing to press 
the epithet upon classical art (1 have attempted, pp. 
63, 64, to define how far this can be done). But 
tomanticism, as I speak of it, is merely the peculiar 
attitude which was engendered by the Romantic 
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Movement, leading, in architecture, to a confusion 
between poetical and plastic values. And I have 
express!y admitted that in this sense medieval arc|ii- 
tecture, though primarily of * romantic” interest to 
us, Was primarily of scientific interest to its builders ; 
also that the Renaissance architects, by their poetic 
sensibility towards the antique, were essentially 
romanticist ; but they did not allow this to blind 
them to the essential limitations of architectural art. 
On these points I do not believe that I am at variance 
with Mr. Ball; but it is here that 1 am conscious of 
What he calls “ the injustice of fragmentary quota- 
tion.” 

(3) As to Baroque architecture, | would draw Mr. 
Ball’s attention to p. 186 (note) and p. 195, where | 
emphasise the fact that Baroque art, * by its compara- 
tive freedom from the pressure of structural law,” is 
open to peculiar dangers and demands peculiar genius. 
But I have also, I think, shown that if l am right (as 
Mr. Ball seems to agree) in my definition of the 
humanist basis of all good architecture, then Baroque 
architecture at its best falls within that definition, and 
that the arguments which have been brought against 
it upon points of principle cannot be maintained. As 
against this Mr. Ball replies : * [t will be enough to say 
that Baroque architecture is eccentric.” L submit that 
it is not enough. Certainly the word * baroque,” 
when it was first used, meant eccentric, and eccentric 
in a bad sense, just as * Gothic” meant barbarous in 
but in the one case as in the other the 
word has come to be extended to a whole period, And 
against the architecture of the seventeenth century, 
governed by the supreme genius of Bernini, and now 
generally called baroque—the architecture in fact of 
which I speak—it will not * be enough to say it is 
eccentric.” ~ For” (to quote Mr. Ball) * no theory 
of architecture has the smallest chance of finding 
acceptance which cannot be applied impartially to all 
the various manifestations of the art.” The Gothic 
style, about 1740, inspired the then Earl of Cork with 
“an uneasy mixture of admiration and contempt,” 
and the same seems to be true of the baroque style in 
relation to Mr. Ball. We have still to discover what 
in fact constitutes true eccentricity in architecture, and 
precisely at what point the baroque is culpably eccen- 
tric ; and this, if my argument is correct, can only be 
done by applying the principles of Humanist Design. 

(4) And with regard to this—the more constructive 
portion of the theory—Mr. Ball’s suggestion that I do 
‘not realise how important, how comprehensive, it 
really is ’’ does too much honour to my modesty ; and 
if, as he complains, | have treated it in a condensed 
form, it is only because (as—once again—is several 
times mentioned) I intend to elaborate it fully in a 
second volume. Meanwhile, as a beginning, it seemed 
wise to try to dislodge some venerable dogmatisms. 
To this task I have given a certain space : too much, 
according to Mr. Ball ; or, as he has now persuaded me, 
too little !—Yours faithfully, 


a bad sense ; 


GEOFFREY SCOTT. 
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CHRONICLE, 
Last Monday’s Paper at the Institute. 

Mr. Joass’s Paper on * The Work of the late John 
Belcher, R.A.,” attracted a numerous company, and 
the evening was a very interesting one. <A large 
collection of slides was shown illustrative of every 
phase of the master’s work. Among those who took 
part in the discussion were Professor Beresford 
Pite, Sir William Plender, Past-President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, Sir Wm. Gos- 
combe John, R.A., Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., R.A., 
Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., Dr. Chalmers Mitchell. 
Secretary to the Zoological Society, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, C.B., LL.D., Librarian to the House of Lords, 
and the President. The Paper will appear in the 
January issue. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour. 

According to the latest returns, the number of 
members on active service is as follows: 25 Fellows, 
175 Associates, 63 Licentiates, 113 Students— 
total 374. The Fifth List of names on the Record 
of Honour will appear in the next issue. 

The deepest sympathy is felt with Mr. A. G. R. 
Mackenzie [Associate 1901, Fellow 1913] (son of 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, LL.D., A.R.S.A. | F.]), 
who went to the front with the London Scottish, 
Was severely wounded, and has now had to suffer 
amputation of one of his legs. He lies in Hursley 
Park Hospital, near Winchester, and is reported to 
be progressing favourably. 

Architects’ War Committee : Civic Survey Exhibition. 

An Exhibition of Drawings, forming part of the 
London section of Professor Geddes’ Collection, has 
been held during the past week at the R.I.B.A. 
(ialleries, opening on the 15th and closing to-day, the 
I9th. These drawings have been prepared and col- 
lected in order to replace in part Professor Geddes’ 
fine collection which was lost on its way to India in 
the steamer Clan Grant, one of the victims of the late 
German cruiser Hiden [see JouRNAL, 7 Nov. 1914]. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President R.I.B.A., 
presided at the inaugural ceremony, and the Exhibi- 
tion was formally opened by Lord Peel, Chairman of 
the London County Council. 
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Mr. Newton, having explained the purpose of the 
collection, made the interesting announcement that 
many of the drawings had been prepared under the 
auspices of the Architects’ War Committee. This 
Committee, he said, had in view a scheme of Civic 
Surveys, by which it was hoped a good deal of work 
might be given to architects whose practice had been 
dislocated by the war. To carry this out, however, 
generous financial support was needed, and at present 
their funds were very low. 

In addition to the War Committee drawings, there 
were on view maps and plans of old London lent by the 
London County Council, two large maps lent by the 
London Society showing the distribution of open 
spaces about Greater London, and a number of maps, 
drawings, &c., from the R.I.B.A. Library. 

Lord Peel, in declaring the Exhibition open, said 
that some of the drawings showed that by very small 
additions, or by connections between parts of London, 
they might, without even heroic efforts, produce an 
immense improvement in London town-planning. In 
the course of his remarks his lordship read an extract 
from the Morning Chronicle of 17th June 1836, which 
had some special personal interest for him. It ran: 

THe GeneraL ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON. 
—We are happy to see that this subject is attracting the 
attention of Parliament ; Mr. Alderman Wood has obtained 
a select committee to consider the propriety of a large nuinber 
of new theroughfares for London. Sir Robert Peel hoped that 
an enlarged view would be taken of the subject. and that the 
House would not fall into the error it had committed with 
respect to railroads. Perhaps the best mode of proceeding 
with railroads would have been to appoint competent persons 
to survey the whole country, and to report upon the most 
eligible lines: but though it was now too late to take that 
course, something cf the same kind might be done, with a view 
to the contemplated improvements of the metropolis: and 
before money of any kind was expended, some foresight ought 
to be used as to the future extension of London. If Com- 
missioners could be found. in whom the public would have 
contidence, for a rational and comprehensive plan, it would be 
a subject of much congratulation. 

It was rather remarkable, continued Lord Peel, to 
compare the attitude then with the ideas of the present 
day. He spoke not from the technical side, but from 
the lay side—from the side of those who ought to 
be influenced by architectural opinion towards the 
higher interests of town-planning and building. If 
we turn back to medieval times, we find that a great 
deal of attention used to be paid to the planning of 
streets and the exterior of houses. Nowadays people 
spent their money on the inside of their houses, and 
were content with deplorable stucco structures out- 
side. If they would think a little more of the outward 
aspect of the citv and its development it would be 
better. He was, however, rather hopeful that public 
opinion was awakening to the desirability of introduc- 
ing beauty and harmony into the development and 
planning of our cities. He was well aware of the ex- 
traordinary difficulty of dealing with a gigantic city 
like London, but the efforts made to introduce some 
sort of standard into town-planning and building were 
beginning to have effect. He certainly found, in his 
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experience on the London County Council, that that 
hody were becoming more modest than they used to 
he with regard to westhetic questions, and were more 
ready to follow cultivated and technical opinion and 
to defer to it. He wished that exhibitions of the 
kind they were inaugurating that dav were more 
acceptable to the public, and that more of the 
public would come to them. The drawings shown 
must be extraordinarily stimulating to those who 
took an interest in the wsthetic side of a city— in 
town-planning, in parks, and the larger aspects of 
civie life. As one of those who had to deal with 
the largest city in the world, and who was, of 
course, deeply interested in questions of housing, 
the improvement of the condition of the people, 
and of having towns nobly planned, he was_ per- 
sonally and collectively, if he might Sav so—most 
grateful to the toval Institute of British Architects 
for having organised this exhibition, and he hoped it 
would have the effect of arousing public opinion to 
the necessity of living in more splendid, noble, and 
largely schemed and planned towns. 

Responding to the vote of thanks, moved by Sir 
Aston Webb and seconded by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Lord Peel said that a large public body like the London 
County Council must be subjected to criticism, but 
his opinion was that the helpful assistance which 
could be given by the Institute was far more useful 
than all the criticism that could he offered. The 
Council were doing what they could towards the 
furtherance of a great esthetic design for the future 
of London, and mere criticism was absolutely worth- 
less. They looked for assistance to expert bodies such 
as the Institute of Architects who were qualified to 
lead in these matters, and he believed that the assist- 
ance of such a body would result in great benefit. If 
the County Council could have help in that way more 
would be done to convert London into a beautiful city 
than all the measures brought forward in Parliament 
during the last fifty or sixty vears. 


The Architects’ War Committee : Important Undertaking 
by the Royal Geographical Society. 

The Royal Geographical Society has undertaken a 
valuable and arduous piece of work as an honorary 
contribution to the Government in the present crisis. 
This is no less than the compilation of a general map 
of Kurope, on a seale of 1/1,000,000. The work in- 
volves much varied and detailed knowledge, including 
the question of condition of main roads, details of boun- 
daries, which are often ill-defined on existing maps. 
and nomenclature, which is to be based on the system 
accepted by the War Office, and which is a matter 
where unification should be welcomed. The Archi- 
tects War Committee. before whom this undertaking 
has been brought, will be glad if any readers who have 
either leisure to assist in this scheme or local knowledge 
which would seem likely to be of value, would commu- 
nicate with the Secretary, Arthur R. Hinks, Esq.. 
F.R.S.. Roval Geographical Society, Kensington Gore. 
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Care of Ancient Churches. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and York in June 
1913 requested Sir Lewis Dibdin, as the Dean of the 
Arches, in conjunction with other Diocesan Chanc.t- 
lors, to ascertain and report on the steps taken on tie 
issue of faculties for the protection, both on archiwo- 
logical and artistic grounds, of Church fabries which 
have to undergo repair or alteration. Sir Alfred B. 
Kempe and Sir Charles EK. H. Chadwyck-Healey acted 
with Sir Lewis Dibdin as a committee: and they 
have now presented their report. 

The Committee state that they have had the advantage of 
full discussion with Mr. Walter Tapper [F.] and Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A., President R.1.B.A.. who had given the 
Committee the benefit of their experience and judgment. 
They had also received valuable information from Mr. W. D 
Carée [F.]. who at their request had given evidence before 
them based on his special experience as Architect to the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners. 

The Committee report that churches and their contents ar 
placed by law under the care of the Bishop of the Diocese as 
Ordinary and those delegated to act on his behalf. | His juris- 
diction, exercised by the Chancellor in the Consistory Court of 
the Diocese. extends to the control of every change which 
affects the structure, appearance, ornaments, decoration, or 
furniture of a church, though in practice it is not asserted in 
small matters of repair or furnishing. It is pointed out, 
however, that it would be impossible for churchwardens to 
discharge their duty of seeing to the upkeep of churches unless 
some authority independent of. or delegated by, the Ordinary 
were recognised as inherent in their office. Its extent is to he 
detined rather by common assent in particular cases than hy 
the general application of precise rules. But if a substantial 
alteration—even by way of repair, ¢.g.. an entirely new root 

is contemplated. the licence or faculty of the Ordinary is 
necessary. Especially is this the case with regard to so-called 
repairs to ancient work which if carried out might impair o1 
otherwise affect historical or artistic tradition. 

The report says: * The matters for judicial consideration 
by the Chancellor in coming to a decision on any application 
fora faculty (whether unopposed or opposed) are : (1) Whether 
the proposed change is in accordance with ecclesiastical law : 
(2) whether in the particular circumstances it is desirable. 
Under the latter head it is the duty of the Judge to have 
regard to the convenience and permanent advantage of the 
parish, to architectural. archwological and artistic considera- 
tions.” Faculties involving considerable alteration 
renovation of ancient churches are not granted unless an archi- 
tect of recognised position recommends the work and super- 
Vises its execution. The Court in considering an application 
for a faculty relies largely on the views expressed and the 
information furnished by the architect in charge of the work. 
But there exists no uniform or officially recognised machinery 
by which the Court can obtain skilled and independent advice 
upon arch ological, architectural. and artistic questions arising 
on applications for facultics. Notwithstanding the lack of 
independent expert advice the faculty jurisdiction has been 
carefully and judiciously exercised, and has been largely 
effective, in preventing ill-considered changes in the fabrics of 
ancient parisk churches. 

Mention is made in the report of the list of 40 churches sub- 
mitted to the Archbishops and described by the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings as cases where * destrue- 
tive work has been carried out under a faculty since 1896.” 
The Committee have investigated the matter and tind that in 
21 out of the 40 cases no faculty was obtained. In one cast 
the only criticism is that the church was “ entirely * restored ” 
by Bodily By Bodly is meant the late G. F. 
Bodley. R.A., and the inference seems to be that any work» 
suggested by this eminent architect must be harmful. As a 
matter of fact. the works were of enlargement and adornment 
rather than * restoration,” and were very carefully considered 
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whe Chancellor, In another case, not only was no faculty 
granted, but the list is blank as to the nature of the work and 
the objection to it. In 18 of the 19 cases where faculties were 
obtained well-known architects were employed—+.g., the late 
Mr. Hodgson Fowler, Sir Thomas Jackson, the late Mr. 
Bodley, Mr. Comper, and Mr. Currey. In the nineteenth case 
the faculty was not for architectural work but for stained- 
glass windows. In 10 of the 19 cases the allegations of the 
Society as to removal of work which could have been repaired, 
as to the fact of removal, as to the antiquity of work removed. 
ov ae to the insertion of new work, are categorically denied by 
those on the spot with intimate knowledge of and responsi- 
bility for the churches concerned. In another case (one of the 
non-faculty group) complaint is made of the refacing of an 
ancient wall, which, however, seems to have been erected 
almost within living memory—viz., about 1818. The Com- 
mittee, nevertheless. recognise the honest intention of the 
Society in submitting the list and, despite all defects, its value. 
Every influence which tends to prevent the unnecessary dis- 
turbance of ancient work is salutary; it may well be that 
some of the Society's criticisms are sound. and do not merely 
depend on the artistic doctrines of a few individuals. 

The Committee make several suggestions for the improve- 
ment of procedure in faculty suits, for preventive measures, 
for the supervision of works after the issue of a faculty, and 
for securing additional coercive power. 

~ In the opinion of the Committee greater care is needed in 
the drafting of faculties so that the works authorised may be 
described exolicitly and with adequate fulness. Harm has 
also resulted from careless or ignorant work done in pursuance 
of a faculty, which might have been prevented. or at least 
detected earlier, if it had been somebody's duty to see that 
the faculty was properly acted on. No part of the evidence 
given by Messrs. Tapper, Newton, and Carée, and by Canon 
Livett, was more impressive than their unanimous insistence 
on the supreme importance of a suitable selection of the con- 
tractor and even of the actual workmen to whom work on an 
ancient church is confided. It must be confessed that this is 
aside of the problem with which the faculty system can never 
satisfactorily deal. More can be accomplished by the in 
formal advice and intervention of the Bishop and those acting 
under him, but it depends most of all on the architect.” 

In making their recommendations the Committee have con- 
sidered how the machinery of the Consistory Courts may be 
mide more effective for the protection of ancient churches 
from neglect or ill-advised alterations. But they add, * It is 
plain that no machinery, however perfect. will be of the 
smallest use for this purpose unless it be used.” In the 
opinion of the Committee the machinery of the Consistory 
Courts for the proper consideration and decision of cases sub- 
mitted to them can. without much difficulty or change. be 
made reasonably effective by the joint action of the Bishops 
and Chancellors. But in order to make it adequate for the 
protection of ancient churches it is necessary to enforce 
(1) applications for faculties in all proper cases, and (2) the 
due observance of faculties when granted. The fulfilment of 
these conditions can only be secured by the direct and sus- 
tained efforts of the Bishops themselves, first and chiefly by 
using their very large powers of influence and persuasion ; and 
secondly, if and when necessary, by coercive proceedings to 
compel obedience to the law. 

Postponement of Scholarship Competitions. 

It is announced that the Open Examinations for the 
sritish School at Rome Scholarships in Architee- 
ture, &c., and for the Henry Jarvis Studentship in 
Architecture, due to be held in 1915, will be post- 
poned for one year. Announcement will be made 
later of the date by which the works for these - post- 
poned examinations are to be submitted. Candidates 
Who would have been qualified to compete for the 
IN]5 Scholarships will not by reason of this notice 
lorteit their qualification to compete in the postponed 


Underground Water in London. 

The unexpected appearance of underground water 
in connection with excavations for buildings in the 
metropolis frequently occasions annoyance and ex- 
pense, andthe R.1.B.A. Science Standing Committee are 
desirous of preparing a large scale map, which, when 
completed, will be kept for reference on the Institute's 
premises, to indicate the position of underground 
water where already observed. It is highly probable 
that many streams which formerly existed on the 
surface of the land now covered by London still flow 
beneath the ground, and by the aid of the proposed 
map their present course may, approximately at least, 
be conjectured if not determined. 

The Science Standing Committee would accordingly 
be glad to receive from members of the Royal Insti- 
tute or other architects information under the follow- 
ing heads of underground water met with in course 
of building operations or excavations either in the City 
or the County of London or in Greater London : 

(1) The exact locality. 

(2) Depth at which water was encountered, measured 
either from the street level, or, preferably, from the 
Ordnance datum. 

(3) Nature of the soil. 

(4) Date as exactly as possible. 

(5) Permanence or otherwise of the level of the water— 
i.c., whether the water remained at the level at which it 
was first observed, rose, or fell. Also whether there was 
any seasonal or tidal variation of level. 

(6) Manner in which the water was dealt with. 

Information should be sent to, and will be thank- 
fully received by, the Chairman of the Committee, 
Frederic R. Farrow [F.], 12 Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 


Commissions in the Army. 

It has been suggested that Learned and Professional 
Societies may do good service at the present juncture 
by urging the country’s needs upon the notice of such 
of their younger members as are fitted to fill the 
position of regimental officers. Besides the New Army, 
which affords good opportunities for suitable men to 
obtain commissions, provision has to be made for 
repairing wastage in the Regular Army and in all the 
successive formations which may have to take the 
field later. It is desirable. therefore, that candidates 
should apply at once for commissions in order that 
their training may begin without delay so that they 
may be ready for active service immediately they are 
needed. The Secretary R.I.B.A. has been provided 
with information on the subject which he will be 
pleased to supply to members on application. 


The Belgian Mission of Art. 

The Belgian Mission of Art invite members of the 
R.L.B.A. to visit the exhibition of pictures by Belgian 
artists who remained in their country after the German 
invasion and are ruined by the war. The exhibition, 
which is being held at the MeLean Gallery, 7 Hay- 
market, W., consists of oil-paintings, water-colours, 
etchings. engravings, drawings, landscapes, and views 
of towns since laid waste by the invaders. All are on 
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sale at very moderate prices. Accompanying each 
picture sold is a certificate of its origin and of its 
transport through the German lines by Messrs. 


Raphael Damman and Armand Du Plessy, Directors 
of the Exhibition. The sale of the pictures would be 
a great help to the distressed Belgian artists, and the 
opportunity is a favourable one for purchasers of 


Christmas presents. The exhibition is open from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays 10 to 1). 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Designs. 
Instructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W.. 
on or before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at any angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (4) are to be finished as working 
drawings. Leffering on all drawings must be of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaftected character. 


Subject XIX. 

(a4) A Memortan To Lorp RosBeErts overlooking the 
training ground of a Garrison City; on a low hill rising 
with a general inclination of one in five. The Memorial is 
to stand on the summit of the hill upon a level plateau 
about 80 feet in diameter. The height of the Memorial 
is not to exceed 120 feet. 

Drawings.—General plan to Detail plan 
(so far as may be necessary), elevations and sections ; 


1. -inch sca le. 


scale optional. 

(6) A GARAGE FoR A LARGE CounTRY MANston. Provide 
for four owner's and four visitors’ cars, and washing place ; 
residence for chief chauffeur, and sleeping accommodation 
for four visitors chauffeurs. Provide also accommodation 
for artesian well, pump and water tower, to supply the 
mansion ; clectric lighting and power plant, engineer's 
workshop ; heating. fucl store, and incidental requirements 
to be provided. The site is not limited; the courtyard 
type of plan is suggested. 

Drawings.—Plans, elevations and sections to !-inch seale, 
and 3-inch detail of a portion. 


Subject 

(a) A Facapve for an important tirm of Fine Art Pub- 
lishers, in the principal street of a Capital City. Width 
of site, 36 feet (between buildings). Height not to exceed 
four floors above pavement line; there is to be a Shop 
Front on the ground floor, and a separate entrance to a 
tine art gallery on the first floor. The facing material to be 
generally of stone, but brick is not to be used. 
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Drawings.—Plans at ground and _ first-floor levels» 
showing arrangement of facade elevation and section. All 
to }-inch scale. 

(6) A DeracHEep SwimMinG FoR A Boys’ Pusiic 
ScHooL. Bath not to exceed 70 feet in length. 

Drawings.—Plan, elevations and longitudinal sections 
to |-inch scale, and a cross section through bath to }-inch 
scale. 

Subject XX1. 

(a) A Baxp STAND IN A PuBLIc PARK to accommodate 
20 performers. To be arranged as a large alcove in con- 
nexion with a colonnade. 

Drawings.—Plan, elevation and section to !-inch scale, 
Details to }-inch scale. 

(6) A Hoste FoR MALE STUDENTS ON A DETACHED 
SUBURBAN Site to accommodate 30, and to include a 
suite of rooms for married warden. 

Drawings.—Plans, elevations and sections to |-inch sea le. 


Dates for Submission of Desiqns in 1915. 

Subject XIX. Subject XX. Subject XXI. 
27th Feb. 30th April 30th June 
30th April 30th June 31st Aug. 
30th May Slst July 30th Sept. 
30th May July 30th Sept. 
Slst March 30th May Slst July 


United Kingdom 
Johannesburg 
Me! bourne 
Svdneyv 

Toronto 


The Final: Designs approved. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce that the 
designs submitted by the following Students who are quali- 
fying for the Final Examination have been approved : 

SUBJECT XVII. 
FOR AN EvemMentary Mixikp Scnoor. 


Holden: W. 

Keep: N. 
Lancaster: C. 
Langrish-Toye: F.C. 
Loweth: S. H. 
Middleten: V 
Minns: S. FE. 
Mitchell : C. 
Nathanielsz : 


a) Desian 
\slin: 


Bisiker : 
Brown: 
Brown : 
Dailey 

Dougill : 
Filkins : 

Hall: R. B. 
Harland: N.C. 


Palmer: J. 
Picton: (.S. 
foutley: L. J. 
Smith: T. H. 
Tanner: A. S 
Walker: H. F. 
Watt: W. J. 
Whitehead : P. 
(4) DesigN ror A Concert HALL. 
Cooder: F. E. Lyne: -lunr. 
Howcroft : G. B. Shearer: T. 8. 


Hull: V. Takekoshi: K. 


Derry : 
Dodd : 


Evans : 


MINUTES, TV. 

At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1914-15, held Monday, 14th December 1914, at 8 p.m.—Pre- 
sent: Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.. President, in the Chair; 
24 Kellows (including 10 members of the Council), 38 Asso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council), 9 Licentiates, 2 
Hon. Associates, and numerous visitors—the Minutes of the 
General Meeting ( Business), held 30th November. having been 
published in the JounNaL, were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The following Licentiate attending for the first time since 
his election was formally admitted by the President— viz.. 
Augustus Seymour Reeves. 

A Paper by Mr. J. J. Joass [F.] on “ THe Work OF THE LATE 
Joun Bercurr, R.A...” having been read and illustrated by 
lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite [F. |. seconded by Sir Wm. Plender, a vote 
of thanks was passed to him hy acclamation. 

The Meeting separated at 9.45 p.m. 
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